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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJEOT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBILES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 
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YOUNG MAN, who is engaged during the day, would 


like to meet with employment from 7 till 10 in the evening. He would 


keep a set of books, or make himself useful in any capacity for a small remunera- | 
vincial Tour. All communications to be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, care of Messrs. 


tion. Address A. B., care of Messrs, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square. 





ARTNERSHIP.—Pianofortes and Harmoniums.— 
Wanted a Partner, with a capital of about £350, for an old established and 
thriving trade in the East of England, where a good letting business is done, and 
a first-class Tuner could command an extensive practice. Address X. Y., Messrs. 
Boosey and Co., 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, London. 





ORGANIST. 

(THE situation of Organist of the Parish Church of ALL 

SAINTS, MAIDSTONE, being vacant, Candidates for the same, who must 

be members of the Chureh of England, can obtain full particulars on application 

to Mr. Richard Holmes, Vestry Clerk, 24, High-street, Maidstone (stating age), 
prior to the 24th inst. 





OR SALE, an ORGAN, suitable for a moderate sized 
Church or Chapel, in elegant Gothic case of Riga oak, with Two Rows of 
Keys, and an Octave and a Fialf of Pedals. The Great Organ consists of the 
following Stops, viz. : Open Diapason, Stop Diapason, Principal, Dulciana, Dulciana 
Principal, and Cremona. The Swell, of Open Diapason, Stop Diapason, Principal, 
Twelfth, Fifteenth, and Trumpet. In excellent condition. Price €150. Apply to 
Mr. Henry Willis, Organ Builder, 119, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S NEW ENTER- 

TAINMENT.—Last Week but one. Introduction of four Original Charac- 

ters and Songs, every evening (except Saturday) at Hight. Saturday Afternoon at 

Three. Admission, 1s., 2s, and 3s.; Stalls secured without extra charge at the 

RoyalGallery of Illustration, 14, Regent-street, and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 

201, Regent-street. The Gallery to be let during Mr. and Mrs. Reed’s provincial 
tour. Application by letter only to Mr. J. H, Filkin. 


RYSTAL PALACE—MADAME ALBONI.— 

A GRAND CONCERT will tuke place on Friday, the 20th ivst., at which 

Madame Alboni will make her first weree at the Crystal Palace. On this 

occasion she will sing, “Di piacer,” ‘* Rode’s Variations,” ‘‘In questo semplice,” 

and ‘‘Giorno d’orrore.” Madame Weiss, Miss Eyles, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. 
Weiss, and Mr. Hatton, will also appear. 

Conductors, Mr. Mann and Mr. J. L. Hatton. 

Admission by payment on the day, Half-a-Crown. Tickets taken on or before 
Thursday, 19th inst., 2s.; or family tickets, admitting four, 7s.; Reserved Seats, 
2s, 6d. extra. Tickets may be had at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and 
at the usual Agents. Doors open at Twelve; Concert to commence at Three. 

By Order, GEO, GROVE, 
Secretary. 








Crystal Palace, August 11th, 1858. 


MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE— THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON. 
14, EAST PLACE, KENNINGTON ROAD. 








ONSIEUR ALPHONSE VILLIN (de Paris) Importer 


of Italian, French, and German Strings for all Instruments, List of prices 
and samples forwarded (free) on application. 
The celebrated ACRIBELES, now universally adopted by all Violinists, cannot 
be had GENUINE butat the above address of Monsieur A. Villin, sole and exclusive 
Wholesale Agent for the United Kingdom. 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


_PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principal a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of au ordinary piano. 








ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL will arrive in 
England early in September, and give his Entertainment, TWO HOURS OF 
ILLUSIONS, for one month only in London, previous to his departure on a Pro- 


D. Davison and Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regeut-street, London. 





Book 1}. now ready. Price 4s. 


EETHOVEN’S EGMONT.—The Overture, Songs, and 

Entr’ Actes music, composed by Beethoven to Goethe’s Tragedy of EGMONT, 

arranged for two performers on the pianoforte by W. H. Grattann. The Overture, 
4s, ; the Songs, etc., in three books, 4s. each. Campbell, 53, New Bond-street. 





INSCRIBED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF HASTINGS. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., 


“ DR UMOUR.”—By the Author of “Charles Auchester.” 

“This is another of those brilliant works for which this Author has 
before been celebrated. The love of music is inherent in the Author's nature, 
Real feeling fires his words with eloquence, and clothes his thoughts with beauty. 
In a former work, the reader was charmed with the portraiture of the gifted 
Mendelssohn ; here he will find one not inferior of the immortal Beethoven.”—Sun. 


Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, successors to H, Colburn. 





YHE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E, 
EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exbibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :— 
Tur VALE, Kino’s Roap, CHELSEA, 
March 19th, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 


Yours very truly, 
To Mr. W. E. Evans. ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. 


ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 


CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL, 
Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 


COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartcts, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approvea 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country tc: 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called ‘“‘Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 


All letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
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NEW AND POPULAR SONGS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO. 








“I'M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.” 
Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 
Poetry by Jessica Ranxry. Price 2s. 6d. 


Prithee tell me, gentle air, 
Why my heart is full of care, 
And why no pleasures charm me ; 
Tt is not love torments me so, 
I scorn the wily urchin’s bow, 
His arrows cannot harm me. 


I try to sing—my voice is sad, 

I sleep—but then ’tis just as bad, 
Such gloomy things 1 dream on. 
Can you not tell? nor you? nor you? 
Oh then, I know not what to do 
To charm away the demon. 


I sometimes think, if “ I know who” 

Were here—he’d tell me what to do 
To bid the demon slumber; 

Could I but hear his voice again, 

Vin sure ’twould cheer my heart, but then— 
I’m not in love, remember. 


“QUICK ARISE, MAIDEN MINE.” 
Composed by 
J. DESSAUER, 


The English version by Joun OxenrorD, Esq. Price 2s. 


Quick arise, maiden mine, 
Make not thyself too fine, 
Let thine eyes brightly shine 
Like any star. 
Tra la la, &e, 


Quick arise, maiden dear, 

Blue is the sky and clear, 

Goats o’er the mountains peer, 
See them afar. 


Tra la la, &e. 


Quick arise, maiden mine, * 
Brighter than sunbeams shine, 
Sparkling with joy divine, 

Thy glances are. 


Tra la la, &e. 


“MY MARY.” 
Composed by 
M. ENDERSSOHN. 


Poetry by Joun Exutson. Price 2s. 


On the blue deep 
Silver beains sleep, 
My bark glides as swift as a bird o’er the sea, 
And in the calm light, 
So holy and bright, 
Mary, my Mary, I’m thinking of thee, 


From our dear home 
Away on the foam, 
My visions as far as an angel’s can be, 
And oft thy dear form, 
I see mid the storm, 
Mary, my Mary, while thinking of thee. 











“OH, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN.” 
Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 


Poetry by Jessica Rankin. Price 2s, 


Oh, take me to thy heart again! 
I never more will grieve thee, 
All joys are fled, and hope is dead, 
If 1 indeed must leave thee. 


Forgive the wild and angry words 
This wayward heart hath spoken, 

I did not dream those cherished chords, 
So lightly could be broken. 


I think how very sad and lone 
This life would be without thee, 
For all thy joys this heart has known 
Are closely twined about thee. 


Oh, teach me to subdue the pride 
That wounded thee so blindly, 
And be once more the gentle guide, 

Who smiled on me so kindly. 


“WEEDS AND FLOWERS.” 
Composed by 
Dr. JAMES PECH. 
Poctry by Mrs. Atrrep V. Newron. Prive 2s. 6d. 


One moonlight night 
An elfin sprite 
A slight adventure wanted, 
So his way he took 
To a shady brook 
Which he knew by Love was haunted, 


And as he went, 

He shook his wings 
And from them fell in showers 

Bright colored things of every hue, 
But some were weeds, some flowers. 


A youth and maid 
The fairy said 
Oft roam this path together ; 
Her face is bright 
With summer light, 
But his like winter weather. 
Her hand I know 
Will outstretched be 
To cull the flowers right gladly ; 
But mingled weeds the youth will see, 
And turn him from them sadly 
Chasing away the maiden’s glee, 
By whispering to her sadly. 


The maid and youth 
Come there in sooth 
And marked the scattered treasure ; 
The maid, in her hair, 
Wore a chaplet rare, 
But unshared was her guileless pleasure. 
On walked the youth 
With scornful tread, 
When a warning voice floated above them, 
Life, like the fairy-strewn path, it is said 
Hath flowers for all who cull them, 








“ Go sit by the summer sea,” by Epwin G. Monk .. 
“Sweet little Jenny,” by M, Expgrssoun 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CALIFORNIA & AUSTRALIA. 
BY A MUSICIAN, 
(Continued from page 500.) 

I wave no doubt but that, after the last chapter, my readers 
will be as glad as I was to leave California, and take passage 
with me to the Southern Dorado. And so imagine yourself upon 
a fine ship, well appointed, a fast sailer original! , but commanded 
by a slow and sure Dutchman : it was like yoking a race-horse 
to the plough. Our captain, though a good and kindhearted 
man, had the bump of caution so tremendously developed, that 
I verily believe, if it had not been for our continually bullying 
him to make sail, we should have been to this day knocking 
about the Pacific like a modern Vanderdecken I have since 
been ass enough to sail with another native of the land of fog 
and herrings for a commander, but if ever I do again, I’m a 
Dutchman myself. In twenty-four hours from our departure, 
we struck the north-east trade winds, which bowled us along 
merrily down to three degrees to the south of the equator, which 
distance we made in fifteen days, and should undoubtedly have 
had a very quick passage to Sydney, if our captain had the 
gumption to sail his vessel, But no, we were kept poking about 
in the South Pacific till all patience was exhausted, and we 
thought we should never arrive at our destination. 

The voyage was pleasant enough; the sunsets were gorgeous 
in the extreme, and the moons unimpeachable ; the vessel was 
comfortable, the victuals excellent, and the passengers, mostly 
connected with the musical and dramatic profession, agreed 
about as well as they usually do, and we expected to make a 
very humdrum and stupid passage, when an incident occurred 
‘which threw a gloom over us all, and rendered the latter part of 
our voyage quite dreary. 

Among our passengers were a gentleman and his wife, musi- 
cians, who were returning to their native land, Australia. They 
had a most lovely little girl of about seven months old: she was 
the pet of the whole ship, and in the warm tropical latitudes 
used to lie in a hammock on deck, and kick up her little legs, 
and crow with delight. We were not very far from the Navi- 
gator’s Islands. It was a dead calm, and extremely hot, and all 
the passengers had been enjoying themselves upon the poop with 
song and jest, assisted by a decoction of my invention, the 

rincipal ingredients of which were Scotch whiskey, sugar, and 
emon syrup; and I had retired at midnight to my virtuous 
pillow, when I was awakened by a friend who begged me in- 
stantly to rise, as the baby was dead or dying. We had no 
doctor on board, and I was generally looked up to as that 
functionary, and a few moments brought me on to the poop, 
where I found the little darling quite dead, Every effort was 
made to restore animation, but in vain. It seems that she had 
been left in the berth asleep, and the evening being so very calm 
no danger was apprehended, but the little pet ‘had by some 
means got the pillow over her head and was smothered in her 
innocent sleep. But then came the awful scene. After the 
bustle incident upon our efforts to restore animation was over, a 
deathlike stillness seemed to close like a pall around us, a low 
convulsive sob from the agonised mother alone breaking the 
solemn silence, when with an awful yell like some wild beast in 
fearful agony, the father, who had been vacantly gazing at the 
corpse of his first born, sprung to the bulwarks, and had he not 
been restrained by the giant arm of the first mate, would have 
dashed himself into the sea. Those around seized him; but he 
was perfectly frantic, and for three hours experienced a suc- 
cession of epileptic fits which were horrifying to witness. 
While in the paroxysms it took five strong men to hold 
him, although he was a very small and slight man. The 
convulsions were at last broken by the use of strong spirits 
of ammonia, and then I calmed the poor broken-hearted 
fellow with a strong dose of brandy and water, and an 
enormous Pipe, and succeeded in getting him into a sound sleep, 
from which he did not awake until noon of the next day, weak 
and sore from his struggles, but apparently tranquil; but for 
several days we never suffered him to be alone, The calm still 
continued, and it was impossible for us to make the Island of 
Eowa (the nearest land) where we wished to bury the little 





innocent, and we had to resign it to the fathomless ocean; the 
carpenter made a little coffin, which was loaded heavily to sink 
it. And here I must relate a little trait of our captain, which 
really endeared him to us all, despite his dawdling propensities. 
He had some flowers in pots, which were a great delight to him 
and his dear little wife, and just before we closed the coffin lid, 
he cut up every one of his plants to decorate, in his own country’s 
sweet and poetical custom, the sleeping infant: that man had a 
heart, and God bless and prosper him, wherever he may be. 
The sad ceremony over, up sprung the wind, and until our 
arrival at Sydney we were favoured with squalls, which, in the 
Southern Ocean, blow in circles, so that a smart captain takes 
advantage of a lull in the wind to edge away into the outer ring 
of wind, and get into another erial maelstrom. But as our 
Batavian friend was not aw fait to these artful dodges, our further 
progress was anything but satisfactory; for we were seventy-six 
days on a voyage that should have been accomplished at the 
most in fifty-five, and when we arrived in Sydney there was not 
a pint of water on board, and as to the grog, that had “ gin eout,” 
as the Yankees say, three week before. I did endeavour 
to manufacture a cocktail out of spirits of wine, red pepper, 
and lavender water, but it was a horrid failure, and I 
became a son of temperance perforce. At Sydney they have an 
original method of piloting vessels into the harbour, which con- 
sists of the simple plan of letting them come in themselves, and 
then, when you are comfortably anchored out of danger, and 
you fire about a dozen guns, a pilot will condescend to come on 
board, that is, if he is not at his dinner, or supper, or tea, or 
smoking a pipe, or taking a nobbler (Anglicé, a glass of grog). 
I may be wrong, but it was always my impression that pilots 
were required to take ships into a harbour, and no doubt the 
New York pilots are very wrong, too, when they come out to 
sea from three to four hundred miles to meet vessels. But it is 
like everything else in this colony, the demon of slowness pos- 
sesses the whole land, and it is not until some fearful disaster, 
like the wreck of the Dunbar, occurred, that people began to think 
that the harbour was not properly lit, and that if the pilots had 
suitable vessels they might be induced to go outside, and not be 
lying “under gingerbread hatches at home.” It was night 
when we arrived and passed through the dark frowning heads, 
that like gigantic portals guard the enchanted gardens within. 
We had been lying on and off, and firing guns to rouse the 
pilots, but bless you, it was of no more avail than Mrs. Bond’s 
invitation to “ Dilly, dilly, come and be killed.” So one of our 
passengers, an American captain, who had been wrecked upon 
one of the Pacific Islands, volunteered to take us in, which he 
did with the greatest ease. We then cast anchor, and the pilot 
came on board. “ We heard ye firing outside,” said he. “Then 
why the didn’t you come to us?” says we. “Oh! I was at 
my tea,” says he ; with which very satisfactory excuse we had to 
be content. And it’s a fact he deliberately went home again, as 
he said his old woman (meaning, J presume, his wife) objected to 
sleep alone. He, however, favoured us with his company next 
morning at eight o’clock, and performed the difficult act of 
pilotage by hitching on to a steamer, which towed us up a 
distance of seven miles to our destination alongside Pinch Gut 
Island (that’s a sweet name, delicate reader, is it not?) No 
description can give an adequate idea of this beautiful haven: 
from the sublime entrance from the sea, every movement of the 
vessel gives you a new phase in the landscape; the swelling hills 
and craggy cliffs are crowned with beautiful villas; the bays are 
alive with fast-sailing yachts; wherever the eye falls new beauties 
meet it. Hundreds of coves, where vessels of large tonnage can 
lie with perfect ease, trend off on every hand, and form bays 
and rivers of exquisite beauty, whose banks are lined with 
beautiful gardens, rich with the golden wealth of oranges, 
Reader, if you never were out at sea for three months, you 
have never enjoyed the greatest luxuries that the world can 
give, which in my experienced opinion are mutton chops and 
porter. It is really worth while going round the world by way 
of getting up a proper appetite : as for me, I positively revelled 
in them, Sydney and the Australian colonies in general are 
much better known—through the medium of the many books 
that have been written for the purpose of inducing emigration; 
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—than the wild Pacific coast I had just quitted ; and I shall 
content myself with merely waking such observatious upon 
music, matters, men, and manners, as appeared to me new or 
odd, or to counteract the too highly coloured accounts of those 
who had a personal and pecuniary interest in peopling the 
colonies ;—too often, I am afraid, at the expense of the mis- 
directed emigrant. 

Music is well and thoroughly cultivated in Sydney—indeed 
there are very few houses without a pianoforte ; but orchestral 
music is at a very low ebb, and I had, after a twelvemonth’s 
absence, while upon a tour in the more southerly colonies, great 
difficulty in procuring a perfectly efficient opera orchestra, I 
stayed in Sydney about six weeks, enjoying the lovely scenery 
around, and being perfectly enchanted with the lovely Botanical 
Gardens, which are in the centre of a park four miles in circum- 
ference, and with a beautiful little bay washing their green 
swarded shores. These gardens are public property, and are 
kept in most exquisite order. At the time of our arrival the 
winter (so called) was just over, and the blossoms of the apple, 
peach, and pear, mingled in strange luxuriance with the fruit of 
the banana and plaintain, and the flowers of the orange and 
camelia Japonica. The country also produces most exquisite 
native flowers, the names alone of which would fill a large 
volume. For example, the colony of Victoria alone possesses 
thirty thousand indigenous varieties of plants, some of the most 
curious of which are the Banksia, a gigantic kind of bottle 
brush, which, by-the-way, can be seen growing at Kew Gardens. 
The Moreton Bay fig (or caoutchouc-tree) also grows in Sydney 
to an enormous size. 

Being desirous of seeing the other colonies of Victoria, South 
Australia, and Van Dieman’s land, I accepted an engagement 
with Madame Anna Bishop, and departed for Melbourne at the 
commencement of the Australian summer, which begins in 
October, at which place I hope next chapter to receive my 
myriad readers, (To be continued.) 


THe Sense oF Beauty. —Beauty is an all-pervading presence. It 
unfolds in the numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the 
branches of the trees and the green blades of grass. It haunts 
the depths of the earth and the sea, and gleams out in the hues 
of the shell and the precious stone. And not only these minute 
objects, but the ocean, the mountains, the clouds, the heavens, 
the stars, the rising and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. 
The universe is its temple; and those men who are alive to it, 
cannot lift theireyes without feeling themselves encompassed with 
it on every side. Nowthis beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it 
gives are so refined and pure, so congenial with our tenderest and 
noblest feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful to think of 
the multitude of men as living in the midst of it, and living almost as 
blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, they were 
tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost to the world by the 
want of culture of this spiritual endowment. Suppose that I were to 
visit a cottage, and to see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of 
Raphael, and every spare nook filled with the statues of the most excellent 
workmanship, and that I were to learn that neither man, woman, or child 
ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how should I feel their privation ; 
how should I want to open their eyes, and to help them to comprehend 
and feel the loveliness and grandeur which in vain courted their notice ! 
But every husbandman is living in sight of the works of a divine artist ; 
and how much would his existence be elevated, could he see the 
glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions, and moral 
expression. I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, but how 
much of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, and 
especially in literature? The best books have most beauty. The 
greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beauty, and they win 
their way most surely and deeply into the soul when arrayed in this 
their natural and fit attire. Now no man receives the true culture of 
aman, in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished; and 
I know of no condition in life from which it should be excluded. Of 
all luxuries this is the cheapest and most at hand; and it seems to me 
to be most important to those conditions, where coarse labour tends to 
give a grossness to the mind. From the diffusion of the sense of 
beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for music in modern Ger- 
many, we learn that the people at large may partake of refined gratifi- 
cations, which have hitherto been thought to be necessarily restricted 
to a few.—W. E. Channing. 





A STONE THROWN AT MR. GYE FROM BEHIND 
A WALL. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 

Tue “ Titiens’ season” of Her Majesty’s Theatre came to its 
close on Saturday last, as far as the subscribers are concerned, 
and the remaining performances of the year will be for the 
amusement of those patrons who find an especial attraction in 
the announcement of reduced prices. By denominating the last 
three months the “ Titiens’ season,” we adopt a mode of nomen- 
clature which may be analogically extended to the several 
seasons at Her Majesty’s Theatre that have succeeded the 
re-opening in 1856. Mr. Lumley, by a happy combination of 
good fortune and sound judgment, has so managed the affairs of 
the operatic world, that, as the Roman year could be indicated 
by the names of the Consuls, each of the Haymarket seasons 
can be rubricked with the name of a leading vocalist. The first 
year was marked by the début of Madlle. Piccolomini, whose 
fascinating naivelé came as a new sensation to the London 
public. The second year receives its distinctiveness from the 
first appearance of Signor Giuglini, whose exquisite organ and 
perfect execution became, in their turn, the themes of laudatory 
town gossip. The present season brings with it Madlle. Titiens, 
whose natural gifts and artistic acquirements render her the 
most conspicuous luminary of her day. In each of his three 
seasons, Mr, Lumley has awakened the curiosity of the world by 
the announcement of a new artist. In each of the three 
seasons, the new artist thus announced has proved permanently 
attractive when the charm of novelty had passed away. 

The period, then, of Mr. Lumley’s management, since the 
opening in 1856, may be divided into three seasons, respectively 
named after Piccolomini, Giuglini, and Titiens; but even this 
mode of designation is not to be employed without note or com- 
ment. Piccolomini does not depart at the approach of Giuglini; 
nor do either of them get out of the way to make room for 
Titiens; but the newest person steps into a niche without en- 
croaching on that of the previous idol, and thus the Operatic 
Pantheon becomes more and more densely peopled. We havea 
galaxy in which all the stars are fixed, but which is nevertheless 
susceptible of infinite additions. In 1856, Piccolomini is gather- 
ing undivided honours in La Traviata or in La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento. In 1857, Giuglini is at her side, and they warble 
together the duet of Lucia and Edgardo. In 1858, the stately 
Titiens has joined the party, but without paling the earlier lights. 

When we look at the position of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1856, we find more than ordinary reason for commending the 
untiring energy of Mr. Lumley. Closely associated with the 
history of music in this country, sanctified (if we may use the 
expression) by its connection with the name of Handel, renowned 
through successive generations as the only spot on which lyrical 
artists could attain first-class honours, the large theatre in the 
Haymarket had remained closed sufficiently long to allow 
the combination of ancient prestige with something of the 
attraction of novelty. We shall not go too far when we say 
that a feeling akin to loyalty was awakened when, in 1856, the 
Opera-house par excellence again revealed its magnificent dimen- 
sions, and the old habitwés found themselves once more in their 
old places. At such a juncture, many aman, moderately endowed 
with indolence, and lacking the stimulus of a potent rival in the 
field, might have resigned himself to a very easy mode of manage- 
ment, and lost his prestige by relying upon it too implicitly. 
But such a man was not Mr. Lumley. The attractions of the 
newly re-opened house were aided by Madlle. Piccolomini, whose 
power over the public might be compared to the fascination of 
some reigning beauty, in whose countenance every one can 
perhaps discern some feature not precisely regular, but whom all 
agree to declare a most charming person. In the following year, 
when the re-opening had ceased to be an exciting “fact,” 
Giuglini was creating a new furore ; and in 1858, when the new 
theatre in Covent Garden was brought into competition with 
Her Majesty’s, a fresh prima donna, Madlle. Titiens, kept the 
balance of novelty on the side of the old house. The record of 
Mr. Lumley’s management during the last three seasons is, 
indeed, the history of an energy ready for any crisis—of an 
energy that prosperity cannot relax, nor peril subdue. 
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And most fortunate it is, not only for his own interests, but 
also for the vitality of lyrical art in this country, that Mr, 
Lumley has been so indefatigable in the search for novelty, and 
so lucky in the discovery of the desired prize. The English, as 
a nation, are proverbially distinguished from their Continental 
neighbours by their affectionate regard for established favourites, 
and nowhere probably can the nominisambra attain such a degree 
of permanence as in London. But while we execrate the heart- 
less Frenchman who flung a cypress-wreath to Madlle. Mars as 
a hint that age had disqualified her for the functions of a 
grande coquette, we may be allowed the opinion that British 
amiability, if carried to an excess, can easily become detrimental 
to art, and that a manager who does not too much pamper the 
national benevolence deserves commendation. The artistic body, 
like many others, requires a constant accession of fresh blood, or 
it will sink into decrepitude, and the public will find itself up- 
plauding a number of faded celebrities, and becoming confirmed 
in the belief that these can have no legitimate successors. The con- 
dition of a kingdom in which all the high offices of State are 
bestowed exclusively on the members of a few leading fa.uilies 
is not inaccurately symbolised by an operatic establishment the 
success of which is staked solely on the reputation of two or 
three veterans. To estimate the deserts of Mr. Lumley, we must 
ask ourselves what would at this moment be the effective 
lyrical force of London if we had never heard the arch 
Piccolomini, the “ golden voiced” Giuglini, or the dignified and 
accomplished Titiens ? 

[Here follow two paragraphs about Madlle. Tietjens, or 
Titiens—the second of which will be found in our leading 
columns, the first in another page.—Ep. Jf. W.] 

Verdi’s last imported work, Luisa Miller, is not worthy the 
composer of J/ Zrovatore; and, therefore, Madlle. Piccolomini 
did not find that opportunity of distinguishing herself in a new 
serious part which had generally been anticipated. But the 
production of that pleasing little lyrical comedy, La Serva 
Padrona, showed her to such an advantage as the soubrette of the 
lighter lyrical drama, that her success will probably be the cause 
of the revival of several works of a similar character, which, for 
want of appropriate artists, have long remained in obscurity. 
As for Giuglini, he retains the position he gained last year—that 
of the first operatic tenor of his day, as Mad. Alboni is the first 
contralto. Be it remembered, too, that neither of the three 
artists with whom the last three years have successively made 
us familiar, owed their success to a reputation acquired on the 
continent. To the English public, their names were compa- 
ratively unknown till the time of their several débuts drew near, 
and the approbation wniversally* bestowed upon them was fairly 
awarded to their tested merits. 

The appointment of Sig. Arditi as conductor of the orchestra 
has been productive of very beneficial effects. Jt should be borne 
in mind that, according to the theory of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
the instrumentalists are supposed to accompany the vocalists, not 
to earn for themselves an independent reputation, like the per- 

formers of a symphony. 

Ballet, of course, is no longer a cause of an excitement like 
that which prevailed in the days of the famous Pas de Quatre ; 
but the appearance of the classic Marie Taglioni, the vivacious 
Pocchini, the intelligent Rosati, and the daring Boschetti, in the 
graceful little divertissements of Sig. Masset, is sufficient to 
prove that the now subordinate art connected with the establish- 
ment has not been overlooked by the energetic manager. 








Municu.—We have again been delighted with Meyerbeer’s 
Etoile du Nord. The fulness of the melody, alternating with 
the sustained cantilene passages, the piquant airs, so daintily 
ornamented, the concerted pieces, so delicately and clearly 
worked out, the characteristic and animated choruses, in which, 
also, the masterly instrumentation and clever employment of 
the resources of the orchestra stand out with such brilliancy, 
impart a continuous charm to this magnificent work. Madlle, 
Frassini (Catharina) was greatly applauded in her part, which 
is adapted to her personal powers and excellent method.—Echo, 





* Qy.—a lapsus calami? 








STRAUSS AND HIS SOPHIE WALTZ. 


Joun Srravuss loved the daughter of a count. Sophie was 
her name. Her eye was bluer than Italy’s heavens, and softer 
than the light of the evening star. Grace and beauty were in 
every motion, and music in every tone. In a word, Sophie was 
beautiful. He would have given worlds to win but one glance 
of love; but she was cold and stern. Madness, indeed, fora 
poor musician, with nothing but his violin, to dare to love the 
high-born Sophie, who had as many noble ancestors as he had 
waltzes! “Impertinent!” said Sophie ; and when he came to 
give her brother a lesson on the violin, she scarcely deigned him 
a look. Shortly afterwards Sophie was betrothed to Count 

tobert, Lord Chamberlain, who had, indeed, as many proud 
ancestors as Sophie, but beyond these and his titles, had nothing 
of which he could boast. 

One day, when Strauss chanced to be alone with Sophie, he 
sank upon his knees before her, and with burning words 
declared his love, and besought her to give him but one word 
or look of love ere he was driven to despair. But neither tears 
nor protestations moved her. She was as cold and unfeeling as 
marble. “Iam an affianced bride,” she said haughtily, “ and 
if I were not, think you I would become the wite of a poor 
musician ?” She turned scornfully away, and left him alone in 
his grief and despair. 

The repentance which soon awoke in the heart of Sophie un- 
happily came too late. The bridegroom and her father hastened 
the marriage—in eight days she would be the wife of Count 
Robert. The ceremony was to be performed in the great saloon 
of the city, and the Count called Strauss to request him to lead 
the orchestra on that occasion, and also to honour his bride with 
the composition of a new waltz. Sirauss, the most miserable 
man in the world, promised him both. “ He wishes to wound 
me yet more deeply,” said the unhappy man to himself, “but I 
forgive him ; and may she be happy—may she never repent her 
choice.” He addressed himself earnestly to his work. This 
waltz should be the interpreter of his passion and grief to 
Sophie. It should challenge, at least, her pity, if not her love. 
When all the great city slept, Strauss took his violin, opened the 
window, gazed out into the cold night, improvised, and moaned 
forth his sad tale of woe to the sweet stars above, that looked 
kindly down on the desolate and the heartstricken musician. 

The day of the wedding came at last. This fierce agony of 
soul had given him a waltz, every measure of which spoke a 
longing sorrow, a wailing woe. The hall glistened and shone 
with bright jewels and brighter eyes, but Sophie was more 
gloriously beautiful than all. The richest gems lent their 
charms and their lustre, the pure myrtle-wreath bloomed in her 
golden hair, and the rare and costly bridal veil shaded her beau- 
tiful features from the full gaze of the adoring crowd. Strauss, 
a haggard, emaciated man, with brilliant, piercing black eyes, 
and sharp, strongly-marked features, dressed in a suit of black— 
as though he had assumed this mourning livery for the bride 
now dead to him—stood sad and silent in the gallery above 
directing the movements of the orchestra. Sophie danced now 
with one, now with another of the wedding-guests, and as often 
as she paused after the giddy whirl of the dance, she turned her 
eyes towards the pale, grief-stricken Strauss, in his robes of 
sorrow and mourning, and met his piercing look of despairing 
love. It was more than pity she felt—it was remorse—it was 
kindling love! A terrible pain awoke in her heart, like a 
swelling stream, growing ever wider and deeper, threatening to 
quite overwhelm and destroy her. Gladly would she have wept, 
but she dared not. It sounded twelve o’clock, and Strauss gave 
the signal for the performance of the new waltz. The gay 
dancers stood up, Sophie hanging on the arm of the happy 
bridegroom—all stood spell-bound with the wondrous, witching 
power of those magic sounds. 

They forgot to dance, they gazed wonderingiy up at the pale 
man in black, whose grief-torn soul breathed out his woe through 
the sounding strings of his instrument. His bow moved with 
his heart—with his spirit. The bridegroom led off—they dance 
and dance—Strauss follows the flying pair with tearful eyes and 
bleeding heart. They dance, and dance, and dance, without 
jnterruption. Strauss plays, and plays, and plays, with untiring 
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energy, this wonderful waltz, which so fearfully affects both him 
and them. The dancers whirl around. He played and played. 
Suddenly the E of his violin snaps—and in that moment Sophie 
falls dead upon the floor. Violin and bow fell from his trembling 
hands, and with a cry of horror he shrieked “ Sophie !” and fell 
fainting to the floor. Since Sophie’s death the waltz is called 
by her name. Strauss loved her until his death. He too, is 
now dead; but his charming “Sophie Waltz” is imperishable 
as his fame. 








FRANZ LISZT; 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY JULIUS SCHUBERTH.* 

Franz Liszt was born on the 22nd October, 1811, at Raiding 
(in the district of Oedenberg), Hungary. His father, Adam 
Liszt, was accountant to Prince Esterhazy, and an excellent 
musician on the violin, violoncello, and pianoforte. Artists 
were fond of his society, and always welcome in his house. 
Among his most intimate acquaintances were Hummel, Cheru- 
bini, J. Haydn, &c. Franz was an only child, and when he was 
six years old, but not previously, his father began to teach him 
the piano. The rapid progress made by the boy was so re- 
markable, that, in the course of the third year, he executed with 
great finish the difficult concerto in E flat major, by Ferdinand 
Ries, at a public concert in Oedenberg, besides, at the same 
period, exciting astonishment by his easy fantaisies, The 
pecuniary success of other concerts, together with a yearly 
allowance of 600 florins, given Franz by the Hungarian Counts 
Amadee and Zapary, for six years to advance his education, in- 
duced his father to throw up his situation in Prince Esterhazy’s 
service,and go once more to Vienna, in 1821, where Franz zealously 
studied, for more than eighteen months, the piano, under Czerny, 
and at the same time, successfully devoted himself to composition 
under Salieri, These eighteen months of persevering industry 
did wonders for the little virtuoso. He felt himself strong enough 
to appear at a public concert, and his first performance in 
Vienna excited the greatest sensation. One concert followed 
the other, and their success, in a pecuniary sense, was most 
brilliant. Encouraged by this, his father resolved, in the year 
1823, to make a journey with Franz to Paris, taking in his road 
Munich, Stuttgart, etc, in all of which places Franz played 
with great success. On arriving in the French capital, the 
twelve-year old virtuoso was equally successful, and played about 
thirty times, 

Notwithstanding the fatigue consequent on this, he not 
only, with uninterrupted industry, continued to improve his 
sagged fe but, during the one year he stopped in 

aris, devoted himself passionately to the study of counter- 
point, even in its most intricate combinations, under the 
celebrated A, Reicha. He now felt an __ irresistible 
impulse for composition, both for the piano and in the operatic 
style. He tried his powers in the last by writing Don Sancho, or 
the Castle of Love, for which a friend furnished the libretto. His 
work was full of peculiarities and rich in melody, and was 
played five times with success in the first theatre in Paris, 
namely, the Académie Royale. A short time afterwards (in the 
autumn of 1826), the youthful artist was seized with a fit of 
religious enthusiasm, and took a dislike to music. His father, 
in order to give a different turn to Franz’s thoughts, resolved on 
making a professional trip to Switzerland, and immediately 
carried out his determination, proceeding afterwards to England. 
The triumphs which Liszt everywhere achieved, especially in 
Drury Lane Theatre, awoke in him fresh love for art. The great 
fatigue, however, consequent upon the number of concerts at 
which he played, seriously affected his health, and his father was 
obliged to take him for sea-bathing to Boulogne. This speedily 
restored his strength, but his father died there on St, Augustus’ 
Day, 1827. Liszt now returned to his mother in Paris, and 
began to compose, play, and give lessons assiduously; thus 
several years passed by, until his exertions were again interrupted 
by religious enthusiasm (a natural consequence of his excitable 
disposition), which did not, however, on this occasion, last long. 





* From the MS. for the fifth edition of the author's Musical 
Handbook, 








The. year 1834 now approached—a year which, on account of an 
important fact of a private nature (namely the commencement 
of a love affair, although under very unfavourable circumstances), 
was a highly eventful one for him, and the occasion of his leaving 
Paris for a considerable period. He first proceeded to Switzer- 
land, and thence to Italy. He then gave concerts all through 
Germany, Hungary, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, &c., bein 
everywhere received with indescribable enthusiasm, an 
achieving unparalleled triumphs. Hungary more especially 
distinguished itself, bestowing on him the honorary freedom of 
two cities, Ofen and Pesth, and presenting him, in the theatre 
of the latter place, with a sabre of honour, &c. Liszt has 
received, in great profusion, everywhere he has_ played 
or shown himself, but more particularly in Berlin, Co- 
logne, Kénigsberg, Hamburgh, &c., all the distinctions 
and marks of honour which can possibly fall to the lot of an 
artist. We may mention more especially, in support of this 
assertion, that the University of Kénigsberg conferred on him 
the title of Doctor, and that he has been named knight of 
several high orders by nearly all the reigning princes, 








LAYS. 


(From La France Musicale.) 
WE read lately in the papers the following lines :— 
“His Majesty the Emperor, having heard that the daughter of Lays, 
of the Opéra, was in a state of the greatest poverty, ordered M. Moc- 
quart, his chef de cabinet, to forward her some assistance.” 


In a state of the greatest poverty! Poor artist! with a 
career of fifty years, the applause of the crowd, the ovations of 
enthusiastic audiences, the smiles of the ladies, and frequently 
their favours, often refused even to patricians, poets and 
scholars; with wreaths, bouquets, verses, velvet robes and 
tinsel, medals and diplomas, a sovereignty renewed every even- 
ing—and, the next day after all these triumphs, all this glory, 
and all this splendour, a poor girl dying, for want of a crust of 
bread, had not a prince hastened to relieve her ! 

The existence of Lays was brilliant, and his career still 
more so. Our fathers still speak of his voice, and say they 
never heard one like it; they go into ecstacies, when recalling 
those enchanting evenings when the name of Lays in the bills 
was sufficient to fill the Grand-Opéra, and was a guarantee of 
success for the works in which he condescended to appear. 

It is true that artists were not at that time proprietors of 
houses, and did not throw their money away broadcast, for they 
did not receive the salaries of three ministers plenipotentiary 
each; consequently, the legacy bequeathed by the majority of 
them to their children consisted only of withered wreaths, faded 
costumes, and poverty ! 

Poor Lays! It was certainly not worth his while to abandon 
his theological career for the purpose of studying the law, or to 
quit the latter in order to learn the solfeggio! Priest or 
prelate, he would not have left any children with no prospects 
for the future, without a dowry and without bread ; barrister 
or magistrate, he would have been able to bequeath his daughter 
more than his mere artistic name, which is something monied 
men are not in the habit of discounting. 

This patriotic tenor, this republican of the Court, was born 
in the very centre of Gascony; he first saw the light in the 
little village of La Barthe de Nestes. The future singer began 
by singing sacred hymns in the monastery of Quarison, and his 
first costume was that of a singing-boy. 

The child grew up; the youth soon threw away his chorister’s 
surplice, and began studying the Fathers of the Church. But 
the Christian philosophers were speedily not enough for him, 
and he ranged the pagan philosophers beside them. With the 
doctrines ot St. Augustin and St, Thomas, he mixed up those of 
Aristotle and Plato. Then, when he felt his mind sufficiently 
saturated with wisdom, he changed his resolution, and devoured 
with feverish avidity Justinian and other authors. 

He was already growing pale over the Digest of Laws, ina 
poor little room at Toulouse, when, on trying his voice, to see 
if the profession of a pleader would suit him better than that of 
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a preacher, he perceived that melody was far more adapted for 
it than making speeches. 

Fortunately—or unfortunately, if you prefer it—his neigh- 
bours heard his beautiful voice, and gossipped about it. The 
young student was asked out to supper, and, when the cloth 
‘was removed, requested to sing a drinking song. He did so to 
the best of his ability, but, as he knew nothing but litanies, he 
sang litanies. Only he rose from the table and begged his 
friends to go into the next room. The singing-boy’s religious 
scruples returned with his memory, to his credit be it spoken. 

The next day the great topic of conversation was Lay's mag- 
nificent voice, A public functionary expressed a wish to hear 
it. He was a melomaniac—almost everyone at Toulouse is. 
After having been convinced that Lays would make an excellent 
operatic tenor, he exerted himself zealously, and wrote to the 
minister in Paris. The liberty of individuals was not as much 
respected in 1779 as it is now-a-days. A lettre-de-cdchet im- 
mediately tore the young bachelor from his legal studies, and 
compelled him to goto Paris. This was a polite way of engaging 
singers in the good old time. 

e arrived in April, and was made to study assiduously. He 
had innumerable lessons in singing and elocution, so that, six 
months afterwards, in October, the same year of grace and 
Raven teeta, 1779, he made his first appearance at the 

ra. 

Trenor prodigies did not then begin with a great part, 
as they are agreeably accustomed to do at present. Lays could 
try his powers only on a simple piece, an air by Berton, senr., 
“Sous les lois de l’Hymen.” His singing was not irreproachable ; 
far from it, but his voice was so pure, so sympathetic, and so 
coizensing, that the applause burst forth from all parts of the 
house. The clague did not then exist ; people were so much 
behind the present age ! 

Success having been thus carried by assault, an entire part, 
written expressly for him, in Ze Seigneur Bienfesant, was en- 
trusted to the young débutant. It proved a triumph, and 
procured for the new tenor the honour of singing at the Queen’s 
coneerts, and in the royal chapel, For ten years he was the 
fashionable singer in that same Paris where it is so difficult to 
be remarked for ten days running. For ten years he sang at 
the Opéra, and the concerts of the Court. He sang the music 
of Gliick, Piccini and Sacchini. Grétry wrote for him Panurge, 
and was indebted to him for at least half the success he obtained. 
With the Caravane and Anacréon, he stamped his reputation. 

e had decidedly done well to leave Toulouse, and the Schools 
of Law. 

He remained at the Opéra till 1822, and left it after forty- 
three years of service, Living tenors are not required to 
believe this, / 

The last time he sang was in 18265, for the benefit of one of 
his comrades, He was then sixty-six years of age! Not havin 
had the pleasure of being present at the performance, I wil 
not venture to affirm that his voice was as fresh in 1826 as in 
1779, Above forty years of service may somewhat deteriorate 
the freshness of any man’s voice. 

I have spoken of Lays as a patriotic tenor and the republican 
of courts. Let me explain these words, which might be enig- 
matical to my readers. 

*89 came, and Lays played at the Opéra the part of some king 
or other. This personage accorded but slightly with the young 
tenor’s very advanced opinions. Throwing away his wooden 
sceptre, and tearing from his head his pasteboard crown, Lays 
hurried off to the General Council to declare his zeal and 
patriotism. 

His meridional fire was taken for conviction. It was thought 
he might render great services in the provinces, so, when *93 
came, he was despatched to the south of France, which he 
traversed ag an apostle of the Reign of Terror. To listen to 
him, he would have made only one mouthful of the entire 
Girondist party. He boasted that he had not been born for 
nothing on the banks of the Garonne! At bottom he was a 


ood fellow, but, for all that, he was dreaded by the suspects of 
Sones. They subsequently remembered this, and gave him 
& proof they did so at the period of the first restoration, He was 








compelled, in order not to lose his place, and perhaps his liberty, 
to sing, on the 10th of April, 1814, some couplets in praise of the 
Bourbons, before the Allied Sovereigns. It was at this peril 
that the authorities deigned to forget the ardent enthusiasm of 
the missionary of the Reign of Terror in 1793, and his position 
as first singer of the chapel of Napoleon L, from 1801 to 1814. 
But the Hundred Days found him still faithful to the Emperor. 
This devotion cost him dear. At the second restoration, he lost 
his place as singer at the Court, and, what is more, lost it 
irrevocably. 

je had decidedly done ill to leave Toulouse and the Schools 
of Law. 

Worn out by long service, and with a broken heart, Lays 
would willingly have given up the Opéra, but he could not 
resign a place, which, with that of professor in the School 
of Singing and Declamation, constituted his sole means of 
livelihood, 

It was in 1822 that he left the stage, and in 1826 that he ten- 
dered his resignation—which was definitively accepted—as 
professor in the Ecole Royale (Conservatory). 

He then left Paris, and retired to live, and die im peace, to 
the village of Ingrandes, on the banks of the Loire, not far from 
Angiers. 

‘And now let us allow the critic to take the place of the 
biographer The critic is severe, very severe. We leave him 
the responsibility of his judgment. After all, it is he who has 
the care of artists’ reputations. 

We find the following observations in M. Fétis’ book :— 


“Tn spite of the enthusiasm he long excited among the frequenters 
of the Opéra, Lays was not a great singer; it may even be said that he 
was ignorant of the elements of the art of singing. His vocalisation 
was short. He had not learnt to equalise the registers of hia 
voice, and, when he passed from the chest notes to the mixed 
ones, he did so by means of a sudden transition from a formidable 
voice to a sort of flute one (voice flitée), producing an impression more 
ridiculous than agreeable. He was very fond, however, of employing 
this effect, which, in his day, caused professed amateurs to go into 
ecstasies of delight. Most of his ornaments were old fashioned and in 
bad taste; but, in spite of his defects, the beauty of his voice con- 
verted nearly all his audience into partisans, and an opera had scarcely 
any chance of being successful if Lays had not a part init. He pos- 
sessed, however, warmth, and could lend animation to a piece of music. 
His defects were those of his time, for, when he came out, there was 
no school of singing in France. Had he lived later, he might, with 
his fine voice and knowledge of singing, have become @ distinguished 
singer.” 

It must be owned that an artist must have possessed a pro- 
digious voice to excuse all these faults. 

I said that the critic was severe, After all, we ought to be 
guided by a judge like Fétis, who heard the person judged; who 
has the merit of being a competent authority in the matter, and 
who, as Lays is dead, had no reason to spare the latter’s suscep- 
tibility and amour-propre. 

Decidedly we must die before we can know what people 
think of us, A. ALDINL 








HuppersFiztp.—Mr. Woodin has been performing in the 
Gymnasium Hall. 

Briguton.—A fter a series of six most successful performances, 
the “Christy’s” left Brighton on Monday, to proceed on their 
provincial tour; and a most remunerative tour it will prove, 
should their reception at the several resting-places decided upon 
be as cordial a enthusiastic as that which greeted them in 
Brighton. At present it is only necessary to remark that the 
favourable impression which they created on Tuesday se’nnight 
was heightened at every successive performance, until for their 
last representation on Saturday night it was found necessary to 
engage the large room of the Town Hall. On that occasion 
nearly 700 persons were present ; but thanks to the admirable 
arrangements of Mr. Nimmo, who accompanies the troupe as 
manager, not the slightest inconvenience or discomfort was ex- 
perienced. They intend, we hear on tolerable good authority, 
to pay us a second visit in September.—Briyhton Guardian. 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
LESSEE, MR. E. T. SMITH. 


R. E. T. SMITH has the honour of announcing 
to the public that the eminent and popular tragedian, MR. JAMES 
ANDERSON, will appear for six nights only (prior to his departure for the United 
States, California, New Columbia, Fraser’s River, the Sandwich Islands, and 
Australian Colonies) upon the boards of ‘‘ Old Drury,” which he has so often trod 
in grace and triumph as manager and actor. The plays selected for this popular 
actor’s farewell nights are: ; 3 
These dramas will be supported by the strength of all the available talent in the 
metropolis and provinces. Monday, August 2:, will be the first of the Farewell 
Nights. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 
ONDAY (for the Benefit of Mr. Lambert, Treasurer), 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday will be presented 
Shakspere’s play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Preceded by the Farce of 
DYING FOR LOVE. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—On Saturday evening 

. next, August 14, the performance will commence with LEADING 

STRINGS. After which BOOTS AT THE SWAN. To conclude with A 
DOUBTFUL VICIORY. Commeuce at half-past 7. 


( VREAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprictor, Mr. Joun Dovuctass. 

Concentration of talent. Great hit of JANET PRIDE. Mr. B. We ster in two 
pieces with Mr. Charles Selby, Miss Kate Kelly. On Monday and during the 
week, the performance will commence with the great Adelphi drama of JANET 
PRIDE, to conclude with the comic drama of WHO’S YOUR FRIEND; OR, THE 
QUEENSBURY FETE, supported by the above gems of the Adelphi Company. 
No advance in the prices, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vaiswaswata.—* Swayambhuva,” 

Dosstror, ONIONS AND YEEND.—We forget the name of the firm. 
Captain Tonge was the musical amateur. His fiddle was not 
a Stradivarius, although(unconsciously, no doubt) he sold it as 
such (for £300) to poor Volonel Leg. Lt was a sad affair, and 
caused much altercation at the time. Some say Leg broke in 
consequence. 

Tuotu.—7° the legend of the Ring and the Statue—or, more 
immediately, perhaps, the Introduction to The Tale of Tamlane 
in the second volume of Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Borders. Moore's poem of “The Ring” is also founded on the 
same subject. The origin of the legend nay be traced to an old 
German work, Fromman upon Fascination, book 3, part 6, 
chap. 18 ; but the author quotes from Beluacensis. The prin- 
cipal incident is not welt developed in Zampa. 





Erratum —In our second leader last week, a misprint made us 
advise Mr. Abel Matthews, the Mnemonic Miltonian, not to ‘drain” 
himself. Such counsel was remote from our intention; which was to 
warn him against “ deceiving” himself. 

BIRTH. 

On the 9th inst., at the Pavilion, Melrose, the wife of H. F. Broad- 
wood, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIED. 

On the 12th July, at Meath, by special licence, Montagu Stephen 
Williams, Esq., second son of J. J. Williams, Esq., barrister-at-law, to 
Louise Mary, youngest daughter of Robert Keeley, Esq., 10, Pelham- 
crescent, 
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Now the Operas are closed, and concerts at a discount, 
some of the good things of our contemporaries may not be 
unacceptable to the readers of the Musical World. There 
are so many opposite opinions on various subjects that if we 
were to take the press as a guide we should be no better off 
than the benighted traveller who attempted to find his way 
out of a thick forest by the light of a jack-a-lantern. Never- 





| theless it is amusing to compare the dicta of so many self- 
| constituted authorities, and perhaps not altogether uninstruc- 
tive. To begin with Madlle. Tietjens, whose talent is contem- 





INGOMAR, THE LADY OF LYONS, and MACBETH.., 


SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

“The triumph of Madlle. Titiens 
has, indeed, been the reverse of a 
‘sham.’ When she first surprised 
her audience by her performance 
of Valentine in the Huguenots— 
by no means a showy part, like 
some of the heroines of Italian 
opera—even many of those who 
warmly acknowledged her great 
qualities, and were loud in their 
admiration of her ‘ Do in the first 
act,’ imagined that there was a 
limit to her powers, and that, al- 
though she might shine in the great 
works of the French and Italian* 
repertory, a gulf would still render 
unattainable a distinguished suc- 
cess in those characters which have 
made the fortunes of Transalpine 
vocalists. But this notion of an 
insuperable limit was completely 
dispelled as the season advanced, 
and the greatest triumph of Madlle. 
Titiens has been achieved in that 
most Italian of operas—-the Zu- 


plated by Zhe Saturday Review and The Atheneum from 
points of view so utterly at variance that it would require a 
a Solomon or a Sancho to adjudicate between them :— 


ATHENEUM. 

“Of the latter lady we have a 
word to say, in fulfilment of past 
promise. Strange to tell, Donna 
Anna is the least successful part, 
to our thinking, in which Madame 
Tietjens has appeared. She is loud, 
harsh and inexpressive. Her voice 
towers, it is.true; but never did 
we feel more clearly than by her 
saying of the grand recitative ‘Don 
Ottavio,’ and her singing of the 
aria ‘Or sai chi lonore,’ how vast 
is the superiority of the Italian 
production of tone. The voice of 
Madame Tietjens, owing to want of 
method and to her propensity for 
singing fortissimo, is losing body 
and sweetness. After what must 
have been to her a season ‘of sin- 
gular responsibility and fatigue— 
she has left London, instantane- 
ously to resume her duties at 
Vienna. She would do more wisely, 
supposing her desirous of being and 
not seeming a great artist, and of 











keeping her English public, to take 
some repose and a good singing- 
* Qy.— German ? master,” 

Now which of the two are we to believe? Each writer, 
by the way, supports a paradox, the more firmly to establish 
his position. The paradox of The Atheneum is that 
“ Donna Anna is Madlle. Tietjens’ least successful,” whereas 
it is her most successful part ; the paradox of The Saturday 
Review is that the lady’s greatest triumph was achieved in 
Lucrezia Borgia, whereas it was her smallest. The article 
from The Saturday Review is curious in more than one par- 
ticular; and not to spoil a good thing, we have quoted the 
rest of it in another column, under the head of “A Stone 
thrown at Mr. Gye from behind a Wall. There we may 
gather, from certain passages marked in italics, that the 
Royal Italian Opera company consists of “ faded celebrities” 
and “ two or three veterans ;” that Signor Giuglini is “the 
first operatic tenor of his day ;” and that the band under 
Mr. Costa (and consequently Mr. Costa himself) is not able 
to “accompany the vocalists”—besides other information 
equally useful and edifying. Now it is not our intention 
to enter into any polemic about the respective merits 
of the two Italian opera-houses; but we cannot help 
thinking that this sort of partizanship is extremely unwise. 
An advocate, endeavouring to serve his client, dwells upon 
strong rather than upon weak points; and in the present 
case, instead of dragging Signor Arditi and his followers 
from their well-merited obscurity, if the writer in The Satur- 
day Review had pointed to Alboni—the greatest vocalist not 
only at Her Majesty’s Theatre but, at the present time, in 
Europe—he would have elicited considerably more attention. 
But Alboni is dismissed in half a line;* while Madlle. 
Piccolomini and her constant companion, Signor Giuglini, 
share the honours of the “ovation” (as they do the bouquets 


crezia Borgia of Donizetti.” 








* “Madame Alboni is the first contralto.” The word ‘* contralto” 


| here is intended to convey more than appears immediately on the 
| surface, 
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and “ma bravas”) with Madlle. Tietjens or Titiens. The 
seasons since the re-opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre (in 
1856) are divided into the “Piccolomini season,” the 
“Giuglini season,” and the “Titiens season ”—with the fact 
staring the writer in the face, that Alboni was engaged all 
the time, and singing all the time. Surely, in strict truth, 
these were “Alboni seasons,” if merit should have any- 
thing to do with giving names to periods. (By the voice of 
public opinion, at any rate, Alboni was thrice elected 
“consul.”) This peculiarity in The Saturday Review of sup- 
porting the theatre of its predilection by pooh-poohing the 
director’s most distinguished artist is altogether inexplicable. 

The description of the “ three seasons,” in the second para- 
graph of the article, is almost as good as that of the astrono- 
mical “yugs” of the Hindoos. One would imagine that 
Madlle. Piccolomini, Giuglini and the rest, were all Suryabans 
and Candrabans, and Mad. Puzzi the dragon, Cnuphis, with 
power to condemn Mad. Bosio, Sig. Mario, Mr. Costa, and 
the other “faded celebrities "—to say nothing of the “ vete- 
rans” Gardoni, Didiée, Ronconi, and Tagliafico, or of the 
members of the orchestra, whose offence is that they can win 
applause for an overture (which seldom arrives to the Arditian 
host)—to the inferior “ boobuns.” 

Some of our foreign contemporaries seem to have a higher 
opinion of Mr. Costa than The Saturday Review. One of them 
even goes so far as to attribute to him a bon mot :— 

“ Martha still pursues its career at Covent Garden. Apropos to the 
most graceful cantiléne in the opera, copied textually from ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer,’ Signor Costa said, an evening or two ago, that it 
was not astonishing the melody was so touching and genial. ‘It is 
Italian,’ exclaimed the great conductor. ‘David Rizzio was the 
first to compose and breathe it in the ear of Mary Stuart, exactly three 
hundred years ago. Thomas Moore has done nothing more than marry 
it to the words of his ballad.’ ” 

“Ma bravo!” Mr. Costa—“ma bravo!” David Rizzio. 
The story would be good if the tune were of Scotch origin, 
but unluckily it is Irish. 

But to be quits at present with our home contemporaries 
(upon whom we purpose to keep a watchful eye) let us cite— 
as a poser for all who are hostile to the Covent Garden 
version of Don Giovanni—the following astounding article 
from last Saturday’s Atlas :— 

“The opera of Don Giovanni, preduced at the Royal Italian Opera 
last week, is a great fact. It represents a classical truth, embodying 
art and life. The transposition of the music necessary to enable Sig. 
Mario to perform that which Sig. Tamburini made immortal, involved 
a difficulty. Classically speaking, this difficulty it is impossible to 
overcome, though artistically it has been arranged in perfection. The 
Don Giovanni at the Royal Italian Opera is one of those wonderful 
successes to criticise which seems ungenerous, if not little. The whole 
is so great that no one ought to disturb it. The Zerlina of ‘Bosio, 
and the Don of Mario are, perhaps, unrivalled in histrionic annals. 
These are to be seen again before the end of the season. Oh! Lon- 
doners, let them not pass by.” 

Oh! Cneph—vomit thine egg! The Saturday Review 
and the “consuls,” and the “rubric,” and the “seasons,” 
and the Suryabans and Chandrabans, and the “ golden- 
voiced Giuglini” are outdone. This beats everything, in 
short, except the description of the story of Zampa in the 
Morning Advertiser, which beats it :— 

“The story of the opera, all musical readers know, may be summed 
up in a few words. Camilla is beloved by Zampa, who has a rival in 
Alfonso, who turns out to be his own brother; Camilla, however, 
becomes the bride of the pirate, who unfortunately has been the 
deceiver of an unhappy maiden ‘Albina di Manfredi,’ who now visits 
the glimpses of the moon, and causes some little perturbation in the 
mind of the fearless Zampa, who, for his past offences, at the close of 
the drama, accoyding to the libretto, utters a terrible lament, and dis- 





appears, with the statue (Albina), who sinks enveloped in flames; 
catastrophe very well managed on these boards.” 

To criticise the above would be “ ungenerous i not little.” 
“The whole is so great that no one ought to disturb it.” 
An ass upon a house-ridge is not more extraordinary. The 
shavings of the writer’s beards should be preserved in a gold 
box adorned with pearl, and consecrated in Grub-street. 
Reader—vale ! 


Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Albert Smith, and a host of 
artistical and ingenious gentlemen, who are united by no 
common tie save the interest they all take in Biirger’s Lenore, 
may be thankful to learn how the Ghost of Clerk Saunders 
called upon May Margaret. It should be premised that the 
personage in question, albeit the appellation “ Clerk” is pre- 
fixed to his name, was not one of those respectable but some- 
what humble functionaries who read responses in the church, 
but that he was a wight of noble birth, being the son of an 
earl. However, his intimacy with May Margaret was of a 
nature that did not please her seven brothers, and they 
accordingly slew him in his sleep, thereby occasioning great 
distress to the enamoured lady. Her father, who was 
naturally a good-humoured man, tried to pacify her, by 
telling her that he would find her a much better match than 
the murdered “ Clerk,” but so little effect had his consolation 
upon the frantic May Margaret, that she shrieked out :— 

Gae wed, gae wed your seven sons, 
Iil-wedded may they be! 

Sin’ they hae killed my ain true love, 
For wedded I ne’er shall be. 

Now, a twelvemonth and a day after these sad events, 
May Margaret was sitting in her bower, when suddenly she 
heard a knock anda cry at the window. She at first sus- 
pected that the unknown visitor was a burglar or an incen- 
diary, “seeking of a maik,” which last word corresponds 
pretty closely to the Cockney argot “fake,” but her mis- 
givings were soon dispelled : 





*T am na ony thief,” he says, 
“ Nor do I seek a maik; 
But I’m Clerk Saunders, thy ain love, 
Cam here with thee to speak. 
I canna rest, Margaret, he says, 
Down in the grave, where I must be, 
Till ye give me my faith and troth again, 
I wot, true love, I gi’ed to thee.” 

The young lady refused to make the requested return, 
unless the deceased Clerk kissed her on the cheek and chin ; 
but the ghost was an honest ghost, and warned her against 
the imprudence of such a proceeding, which he represented 
to be both dangerous and disagreeable : 

“My mouth it is full cold, Margaret, 
It has the smell now of the ground ; 
And if I kiss thy comely mouth 
Thy days of love will not be long.” 

The badness of the rhyme somewhat startled May Margaret, 
but she recovered herself sufficiently to ask the learned 
Clerk what was the fate in the other world of those ladies 
who died in giving increase to the population, and received 
the satisfactory answer : 

“Their beds are made in the heaven’s high, 
Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 
Weel set about wi’ gillyflowers, 
I wot sweet company for to see.” 

However, the daybreak was approaching, and Clerk 
Saunders was apprehensive that he might be missed, So that 
more time might not be lost, he observed ; 
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*Q, cocks are crowing a merry midnight, 
I wot the wild fowl are boding day ; 
The psalms of heaven will soon be sung, 
And I, eve now, will be missed away.” 


May Margaret thereupon took a crystal wand, and handed 
it out of window asa sign that she returned the Clerk his 
faith and troth, whereupon he expressed his thanks and 
departed. But May Margaret was not to be left in this 
way, so without stopping to put on either shoe or stocking 
she climbed over the wall and followed her beloved ghost, 
whom she thus accosted : 

“Ts there any room at your head, Saunders ? 
Is there any room at your feet ? 
Or any room at your side, Saunders, 
Where fain, fain, I would sleep.” +! 


But the ghost did not offer any encouragement, 
contrary, he replied ; 
« There’s nae room at my head, Margaret, 
There’s nae room at my feet ; 


My bed it is full lowly now: 
Amang the hungry worms I sleep. 


On the 


*‘Cauld mould is my covering now, 
But and my winding sheet ; 

The dew it falls nae sooner down, 

Then my resting-place is weet. 


“But plait a wand of the bonnie birk, 
And lay it on my breast ; 
And gae ye hame, May Margaret, 
=> And wish my saul gude rest.” 


Whether she followed this good counsel we cannot say, for 
the pretty story, which will remind our readers not only of 
* Lenore,” but also of the “ Pot of Basil,” here comes to an 
abrupt close. But we have in store for them another 
tale, which is just as good—for it gives them three ghosts 
instead of one. The impious despair which Lenore felt at her 
lover’s death is here matched by the rage of a certain “ Wife 
of Usher’s Well, who, on hearing that her three sons were 
lost at sea, broke out in these strong terms :— 


“JT wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor freshes in the flood, 
Till my three sons come hame to me, 
In earthly flesh and blood.” 


The imprecation of the wrathful old lady was heard but 
too well, for— 


‘Tt fell about the Martinmas, 
When nights are lang and mirk, 
The carline wife's three sons cam’ hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 


“It neither grew in dyke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in any sheugh; 
But at the gates o’ Paradise J 
That birk grew fair enough.” 


The poor old dame was delighted, for she thought her 
three sons were all safe and sound. She made for them a 
large bed, and sat down at the side of it while they were 
sleeping, with her mantle wrapped about her shoulders. 
And at this point of the story occurs a passage of such ex- 
quisite pathos, that we warn our readers not to rush through 
it in a hurry, but to pause and ponder over it as a morsel of 
delicious savour :— 

bie 4 ine ead the ay cock, 
nd up and crew the gray; ae Bi 
The eldest to the younyelt said, j eed 
Tis time we were away. 





“The cock doth crow, the day doth daw, 
The channerin’ worm doth chide ; 
Gin we be miss’d out o’ our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide. 
“Tie, lie still but’a little wee while, 
Lie still but if we may ; 
Gin my mother should miss us, when she wakes 
She’ll go mad ere it be day.” 

So the dead brothers hung their mother’s mantle on a pin 
and departed. 

Those who like the above stories have only to purchase 
Professor Aytoun’s edition of the “Ballads of Scotland,” 
which is just published, and contains a vast number of others, 
equally good and in some cases better. Those who do not 
like them are so alien from our sympathies, that we desire 
to hold no communication with them on this or any other 
subject. 








THE PHILHARMONIC DIRECTORS FOR 1858-9, 
G. F, Anderson, Esq. 
F. B. Jewson, Esq. 
J. Clinton, Esq. 
(To be continued.) 


A MODEL PHILHARMONIC PROGRAMME.* 








PREMIERE PARTIE. 
1. Ouverture de la Prison d’Edimbourg ... 
2. Air des Mousquetaires de la Reine, chanté par 
M. Falkenberg .., 


Carafa. 
Halévy. 


eee 


3. La Traviata, pour piano, exécutée par Mile Masson’ J. Ascher. 
4. Duo de la Favorite, chanté par Mile Artot ~ Donizetti. 


M. Falkenberg ... one ten ae tee 
5. am Ron Rs concerto de Vieuxtemps, } vieuxtemps. 
par M. Maurin * és tee 
6. Variations de Rode, chantées par Mlle Artot. 
DEUXIEME PARTIE. 
1. Ouverture dela Syréne..,, a ose «» Auber. 
2. “Un rayon de tes yeux,” mélodie chantée par} q-_.n- 
M. Falkenberg ... Pa e sa Cryo. 
¢ Noél, cantique d’Adam, tr. p. Fulmagalli 
*U Carnaval de Vénise, exécutés par Mile Masson Vieuxtemps. 
74. Romance de la Magicienne “ Je vais au Oloitre,” p14, 
chantée par Mile Artot os sa ie y 
5. Romance pour le violon, exécutée par M. Maurin Beethoven. 
6. Air espagnol, ‘‘Juanita,” chantée par M. Artot.., Yradier. 


pe Fulmagalli. 











* The first concert of the Boulogne-sur-Mer Philharmonic Society. 
“Voici d’ailleurs le programme complet de cette grande soirée artistique.” 
Thus does our partial contemporary, L’Impartial de Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, announce the auspicious event. 





M. Juttren has gone to Belgium, en attendant the winter 
concert-season. 

Birmincuam Festivat.—On Monday and Friday (yesterday) 
Mr. Leslie’s Judith was rehearsed entire in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. On Wednesday, Mr. Costa’s serenata, called The Dream, 
and Acis and Galatea (with Mr. Costa’s additional accompani- 
ments) were tried. The entire band was present, but only a 
few of the chorus—the London contingency, we presume, which 
we thought had been abolished. 

EeypTiAn Hatt.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul’s comic and 
musical “ Patchwork” nightly increases in public favour. On 
Monday evening it had the patronage of the Duke and Duchess 
rd Maser, the American Ambassador, and a select circle of 
the élite. 

AMERICAN EnGAGEMENTS.—Madlle. Piccolomini has accepted 
an engagement for five months to appear at New York and 
other cities of the United States. Madlle. Johanna Wagner has 
also been engaged by Mr. Ullmann, the American conductor, as 
well as M. and Mad. Gassier. It is said, too, that offers have 
been made to Madile, Poinsot, of the Paris Opéra, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue after season was brought to a termination on Saturday 
with eclét, Madlle. Piccolomini sustaining her popular part of 
Violetta in La Traviata. The house was full, and the audience 
enthusiastic. The knowledge that Madlle. Piccolomini was 
about to depart for America added to the interest of the occa- 
sion. The parting, on both sides, displayed genuine feeling. 
Bouquets were thrown to Madlle. Piccolomini from other places 
besides the Quartier des Fleurs; and the “clacqgue” was this 
time at a discount. A similar ovation was attempted to be im- 
provised for Signor Giuglini, after “Tu m’ ami,” in the last 
scene of the Zingara, but the “golden-voiced” tenor was not 
bound for America. 

Madlle. Piccolomini’s departure for America will, of course, 
preclude any possibility of a winter season, for which we are not 
sorry. The hybernal performances, the preliminary, anterior, 
and posterior seasons, at reduced prices, deteriorate from the 
prestige of the old Opera. We have harped long enough on this 
string. The best of the past cheap season is that it was brief. 
The performances, however, for the most part, were better than 
on former occasions. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tux closing week of the season has not presented any novelty. 

On Monday Don Giovanni was given for the last extra 
performance. 

On Tuesday Zampa was repeated, and received with greater 
favour than at the first performance, Signor Tamberlik and 
the principal artists were recalled after each act, and the 
overture was again vociferously encored. 

On Thursday the Huguenots attracted an overflowing house, 
and to-night Martha will bring the season to a termination. 








LORD ELLERTON. 
(From the Guide Musicale.) 


A MUSICAL matinée was lately given by Lord Ellerton, one of 
those patrons of art so numerous in England and Germany— 
but too uncommon everywhere else. Himself an artist and 
composer, known to all dilettanti:_ by some remarkable produc- 
tions, possessing several titles, and a man of talent and taste, 
Lord Ellerton devotes to the art of Mozart and Rossini the 
leisure which so many others in his place would fritter away in 
frivolous trifles and dissipation. He has gained by his quartets 
a very honorable position among the composers of saloon music. 
We have heard two of these quartets, one in A minor and the 
other in D, admirably executed by Mr. Blagrove, the violinist, 
and three amateurs. 

We may also mention a pleasing romance composed by the 
noble lord to the celebrated words of the King of Navarre :— 


“Si favais pouvoir d’oublier la beauté.” 


It was deliciously interpreted by M. Despret, a Belgian artist, 
poremns a charming tenor, and exquisite musical expression. 

e afterwards sang, in a broad and correct style, an air by 
Stradella, and some melodies by Schubert. 








A VERY LIKELY Anrcpore.—The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
which turns everything to account, has had recourse to concerts. 
An honest gentlemen present at one of these lyrical fétes, more 
deafening than“harmonious, approached the orchestra during a 
pause, and addressing a violoncellist, spoke to him somewhat as 
follows :—“You make six shillings a-day, sir, and play twelve 
pieces ; this amounts to sixpence each. The last polka pleases 
me very much; be kind enough to play it over again for me 
alone. There is sixpence, sir.” “What do you mean, sir? 
You no doubt want to insult me.” “That is my look out. 
wa you pre ype sixpepuy worth of vel ” The indig- 

: ist replied by the most vigorous blows ever given 
Briton’s fist.—Guide Musicale, ™ : ate 








NEWS FOR THE “ATHENAUM.” 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


Ir is the last-named lady who, as we have said, gave especial 
significance to the season just terminated ; and we may here 
point out what may be considered a remarkable instance of a 
fulfilled prediction. In the programme issued last April, Mr. 
Lumley thus gave his notion of an ideal prima donna :— 


“Tt is seldom that nature lavishes on one person all the varied gifts 
which are needed to form a great soprano. <A voice whose register 
entitles it to claim this rank is of the rarest order. The melodious 
quality and power, which are not less essential than an extended 
register, are scarcely more common. Musical knowledge, executive 
finish, and perfect intonation, are indispensable ; and to these the prima 
donna should add dramatic force and adaptability, and alarge measure 
of personal grace. Even these rare endowments will not suffice unless 
they are illumined by the fire of genius.” 


This enumeration of desideranda was followed by a modest hint 
that they would all be found in Madlle. Titiens. Now, a mana- 
gerial announcement is, in general, the last place in which we 
should look for impartial criticism ; but, in this particular ease, 
those who have followed the season of 1858 from its commence- 
ment to its close will, we think, arrive at the conelusion that 
the merits of the artist were very fairly described by the gentle- 
man who was most interested in her success. The cited para- 

raph virtually embodies a promise, which has been most 
ote a performed. 








LUISA MILLER. 
(From The Leader.) 


Ir anything ean cure the Verdi fever now raging with un- 
abated virulence among the operatic audiences in this metropolis, 
it will assuredly be the performance of Luisa Miller. Such 
unmitigated trash it has never been our fate to listento. From 
the first bar to the last, not a glimpse of freshness, not a soupgon 
of melody, relieves the dreary waste of dulness and unavailing 
noise. “Full of sound and fury signifying nothing,” is the onl 
fitting epitaph to such a production, and we may be permitted 
to regret that an epitaph was not the first and last recognition 
of its birth and death. It is difficult to imagine that Luisa 
Miller can have preceded (as it did) the Zrovatore, for while in 
the latter there is exceeding vigour and a constant flow of what 
is vulgarly called ¢wne, in the former there is nothing but im- 
potence and exhaustion. The instrumentation is enough to 
spoil the best orchestra in Europe by its coarseness and crudity ; 
for ever and for ever a clash and clang of brass, a braying and 
a bellowing in vain ; as to the stringed instruments, they execute 
all sorts of painful creakings and contortions without a single 
moment’s respite or release. The “movements” of the music 
are like the movements of a man seized with nervous 

(The rest is lost—Ep. M. W.) 








Important To Mr. Lumtey.—Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
has, this year, accorded only a secondary place to the dadlet. 
Everything has been sacrificed to Madlle. Titiens, the new 
singer, whose success for the present and future it was so neces- 
sary for Mr. Lumley to secure. Nothing less than the incom- 
parable and always admired talent of Rosati could triumph over 
this exclusive plan, so much to be deplored for the choregraphie 
art, already placed too much in the back ground at Covent 
Garden. e must, by the way, remark that the only time last 
season Her Majesty Queen Victoria went to Mr. Lumley’s 
theatre, was to see Mad. Rosati in the ballet of Za Sonnambule, 
which, though fearfully mutilated, afforded unbounded satisfac- 
tion. The Queen remained in her box till the end of the per- 
formance, and, at all Rosati’s pas and dramatic scenes, testi 
by her applause, the pleasure afforded her by the eminent artist. 
It may, therefore, be asserted that Mad. Rosati alone triumphed 
over the imdifference evinced by the management for everything 
which did not tend to the obligatory success of Made, Titiex 
—France Musicale. 
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THE SWEDISH NATIONAL SINGERS. 


Tue performances of the above ¢roupe of national vocalists, 
in the lower room of St. James’s Hall, have excited considerable 
sensation. The Swedish singers are nine in number. They 
execute, for the most part, old Swedish melodies, than which 
nothing, indeed, can be more original, characteristic, charming 
or satisfying. The voices of the singers are well balanced, and 
blend admirably; the pianos and fortes are managed with per- 
fect effect; while the body of tone produced is almost unprece- 
dented from so smalla band. The Swedish minstrels came to 
England with recommendations from continental courts, and 
have performed before the Queen at Buckingham Palace, and at 
the houses of the principal nobility. At the St. James’s Hall 
their first series of concerts was so eminently successful, as to 
warrant a second. The “minstrels” have also sang in the pro- 
vinces, and in every instance with the same result. They are 
now giving farewell performances at St, James’s Hall, and we 
recommend all lovers of national music to pay them a visit. 
Their appearance in native costume is very striking. 

To vary their entertainments, Madlle. Sophie Humler, a young 
lady-violinist of no inconsiderable pretensions, who has elicited 
the eulogiums of the press, and turned Punch’s head, is engaged. 
Madlle. Sophie Humler is a pupil of M. Alard, of the Paris 
Conservatoire. She performs compositions by M. Alard, M. 
Vieuxtemps, and other contributors to the violin, and displays 
a vigorous execution, accompanied with much taste and feeling. 
The instrumental department has not always been monopolised 
by the lady-violinist, Mr. F. Eben, a flute-player, having played 
on several occasions. The pianoforte accompanist is Mr. George 
Loder, who performs his duties irreproachably. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Swedish singers in London, 
Madame Rieder appeared. This lady is a florid singer, of con- 
siderable talent, and enlivens the performance with solos, in 
which voice and art are both conspicuous. Miss Laura Baxter, 
the contralto, has also appeared 

We append the names of the nine “ minstrels,” which exhibit 
a greater relation to the muses in number than in euphony :— 
S. P. Rathsman (from Dalecarlia), F. A. Forsberg (from 
Skane), F. A. Hvenstrém (from Skine), O. T. Holmgren (from 
Dalecarlia), L. G. Heidenberg (from Smiiland), E. R. Holmberg 
(from Wermeland), J. R. Strém (from Sédermanland), A. J. 
Léfstrom (from Dalecarlia), and A. H. Nordstrém (from 
Lappland). 








Paris.—The arrangements for the Thédtre-Italien are now 
completed. The following are the engagements :—Sopranos— 
Mesdames Grisi, Penco, Alboni, de Ruda, and St. Urbain ; 
prima donna comprimaria—Madame Cambardi; contralto— 
Madame Nantier-Didiée ; tenors—Signors Mario, Tamberlik, 
Ludovico Graziani (brother of the barytone), and Galvani ; 
barytone—Signors Graziani and Corsi; primo buffo—Signor 
Zucchini; primo basso—Signor Angelini. Director of the 
orchestra, Signor Bonetti. Among the new works promised are 
Verdi’s Macbeth. M. Henri Litolff has passed through Paris on 
his way to Spa, where he goes to organise a grand musical 
féte, assisted by the Choral Society of Liége and a numerous 
orchestra. Signor Sivori and other artists are engaged 
for the festival, which takes place on the 19th instant. 
The following compositions of M. Litolff will be executed :— 
Overture to the Girondins; Chant des Guelfes; fourth 
Concerto-Symphonique. From Spa M. Litolff proceeds to 
Baden.——M. Thalberg has arrived in Paris on his return from 
America. The celebrated pianist-composer, we are credibly 
informed, intends paying a flying visit only to Paris. After a 
tour in Germany he purposes retiring to Naples, his future 
residence, shutting himself out from the world of music, or, as a 
Parisian journalist writes, “Join des concerts et du piano.” He 
is nevertheless still engaged upon his Art du Chant, which, it is 
hoped, may not be his last work. M. Vieuxtemps has also 


returned to France from America. He intends passing the 
winter in Paris, 








A FEDERICO GYE, ESQ. 


PER L’APERTURA DEL TEATRO DI COVENT GARDEN. 
SONETTO. 


A Te di verde alloro il crin s’adorni, 
Che lode eccelsa merti ed alto omaggio, 
Pel sommo tuo sapere ed il coraggio 
Di trarre a fin tant’ opra in brevi giorni. 
Delle Camene il Tempio ci ritorni; 
Tale che ognun I’ ammira e pregia il Saggio ; 
Ivi @ Apollo i figli avran retaggio, 
E mail’ Invidia fia che il plauso storni. 
Co’ secoli vivra tuo illustre Nome, 
E plaudiranno i posteri la Fama 
Che il nido suo posd, nelle tue chiome. 
I’ Artista e il mondo festi appien felice, 
Chi l anelato Oggetto di tua brama, 
Rinacque al par dell’ Araba Fenice. 
In segno di ossequio e di rispetto, 
Lorenzo MoNTERASI, 
Prompter of the Royal Italian Opera. 





TO FREDERICK GYE, ESQ. 
FOR THE OPENING OF THE THEATRE COVENT GARDEN. 
SONETTO. 
(Translation—by the Author). 
OF green laurels let thy head be adorned, 
As thou deservest high prase, and great homage, 
For thy great knowledge and corage 
Of bringing to an end such a work in a few days. 
The Temple of the Camene thou resurrest to us; 
Such as every one admires it, and praises the wise man : 
There the sons of Apollon will have their heritage, 
And Envy may never turn aside the applause. 
With centuries will leave thy illustrious Name, 
And posterity will applaude to Fame 
That its nest pleaed in thy hair. 
The Artist and the world thou hast made happy, 
Because the hopped for Object of thy wishes 
Reappeared like the Arabian Phenix. 


PEL FAUSTO GIORNO NATALIZIO ED 
ONOMASTICO DI GIULIA GRISI. 
SONETTO. 


Cantar’ or’ io non vo’ l’ alto tuo merto, 
Ché di tue gesta interio echeggia il mondo ; 
Mia brama é sol (avendo Apol secondo) 
Di lieti augurii e voti ordirti un serto. 
Delle gioje un tesor ti serbi aperto 
Il Fato, e d’ ogni ben ti sia fecondo : 
Nel seno t’ erga il tron l umor giocondo. 
E mai non fia di Pace il cor deserto. 
Quest’ d il bel di in che il ciel ti dié la vita, 
E Dea nomotti del celeste canto, 
Pel qual vien I’ alma in estasi rapita. 
Quai rose fian tue gote ognor vermiglie ; 
E un’ Eden formi Mario a Te d’ accanto, 
Cogliendo baci dalle dolci figlie. 
In segno di affettuosa stima e di rispetto 
Lorgnzo MONTERASI. 





Tonsrince—(From a Correspondent)—The music performed 
at the annual celebration of Tonbridge School, by the school 
choir, in the parish church, was as follows :—One-hundredth 
Psalm; Chant for the Psalms, York; Service, Dr. Wesley, in 
F; and the Tonbridge Dismission Hymn. The concluding 
voluntary was the Triumphal March from Gilbert’s Oratorio, 
The Restoration of Israel. The choir, numbering upwards of 
fifty voices, performed their duties exceedingly well. Mr. 
Gilbert, M.B., organist of the Parish Church, presided. At the 
conclusion of service, the masters of the school were entertained 
at dinner by the Worshipful Company of Skinners, the 
governors of the foundation. 
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BrrmincHamM.—Mr. Bacue’s Concert.—This concert, which 
was looked forward to with much interest, took place on Thurs- 
day last at Dee’s Hotel. The room, we are glad to say, was well 
filled. With the exception of a trio of Mozart’s, and a cabaletta 
of Donizetti's, the concert consisted of Mr. Bache’s own com- 
positions; and of these we shall speak more particularly, the 
pieces before-mentioned being too well known to require special 
notice. We may, however, remark that the trio (in E flat) was 
well performed, especially on the part of the pianist, Mr. G. 
Russell. The first piece of Mr. Bache’s was an “ Andante and 
Polonaise,” with accompaniments for stringed instruments, the 
opening movement of which is exceedingly smooth and graceful, 
showing a refinement of taste in the violin accompaniments 
which immediately won the good opinion of the audience. Of 
the two songs, “The Wanderer’s Prayer,” and “ Barcaruola 
Veneziana” (both in MS.), the first-named is by far the best, the 
melody being very expressive and tender, yet combined with a 
gravity reminding us strongly of the modern German ballad 
style, and_most admirably adapted to the English translation 
given of Goethe’s “ Wanderer’s Prayer for Peace.” The second 
song is written in the “Barcarole” style, and is piquant and 
lively, though without any particular claim on the score of 
originality. Miss Hill, to whom these songs were entrusted, 
was evidently suffering from nervousness, but apart from this 
we have rarely heard this lady in better voice, the latter part 
of the “Wanderer’s Prayer” being sung in a manner which 
evinced remarkably pure feeling and good taste. In praise of 
the next instrumental piece, the “Morceau de Concert” (also in 
MS.), very much might be said. The opening, which is full and 
bold in conception, was performed in excellent style, and in the 
second movement there is an originality about both the subject 
and its treatment which attests that the author is not a mere 
imitator of better known composers. Altogether it is a pro- 
duction of which Mr. Bache may well be proud. The pianoforte 
playing of Mr. G. Russell in the concerted piece was very 
masterly. The last song, “Childhood’s joy,” was of a much lighter 
character than those which preceded it. The melody is graceful 
and pleasing, but not so much calculated for display. The con- 
cert was brought to a close by Mr. Russell’s performance of a 
pianoforte solo, of Mr. Bache’s composition, descriptive of a 
sleighing party. This is a most charming piece, and shows 
imaginative and descriptive powers of a quality but rarely met 
with, In the hands of Mr. Russell, it produced a delightful 
effect. Speaking generally of Mr. Bache’s compositions we may 
say that they occupy a position midway between the purely 
romantic school and the severely classical, and will be of great 
use in drawing people away from the lighter class of composi- 
tions towards those which are classical and lasting. It is a 
matter for deep regret that one so eminent and gifted should 
suffer from the want of the moderate physical health and power 
required for the study and production of works of musical art. 
It was announced that Mr. Bache would perform two solos of 
his own composition, but his feeble health prevented his friends 
from enjoying the pleasure of listening to him—indee@ his pallid 
features and enfeebled frame, as he sat by the side of the piano- 
forte upon which his works were being rendered, painfully 
indicated that he was unequal to the slightest exertion—Aris’s 
Gazette. 

BrirMincHaM.—The numerous applications which it is a matter 
of congratulation to find are daily received from persons residing 
in all parts of the United Kingdom for information respecting 
the Festival, leads to a well-grounded hope that the approaching 
meeting will be more fully attended than on any previous cele- 
bration. It is evident that great interest has been excited by 
the publication of the detailed programme, which is now in 
circulation, and as it embraces full particulars of the perform- 
ance and general arrangements, it is eagerly sought for in all 
directions, The list of vice-presidents which heads this docu- 
ment is unusually numerous and influential, and comprises the 
names of most of the nobility and gentry of Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, It is satisfactory to hear 
that the mansions of many of our leading county families will 
be well furnished with guests for the occasion. The railway 
companies too, we are glad to find, have behaved with a com- 








mendable spirit of liberality, the published special railway 
arrangements showing unusual facilities for the convenience 
of visitors. Altogether the prospects appear most encouraging ; 
and when we bear in mind that it is yet three weeks to the end 
of August, and find that public attention is already so much 
directed towards our Festival, there can be but little fear as to 
the ultimate results, which we have every confidence will be all 
that could be desired by the warmest friends of the General 
Hospital. The ballot for places for the Tuesday and Wednesday’s 
performances takes place on Friday, the 27th of August ; for 
those of Thursday and Friday, on Saturday, the 28th ; and 
strangers have the pledge of the committee that they will select 
in every case the best places which the chances of the ballot 
permit. The advertisement containing other matters of detail 
appears in another part of our paper. We observe that there 
are arrangements made for special trains on the London and 
North Western, Great Western, North Staffordshire, Midland, 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, Stour Valley, and 
South Staffordshire railways, In every instance the trains 
arrive in time for the morning and leave Birmingham after the 
conclusion of the evening performances. Among the visitors to 
the Festival will be Herr Joseph Joachim, the celebrated 
violinist, who has postponed his departure from England on 
purpose to be present. It is also rumoured that the meeting 
will be graced by the presence of the Duke of Malakoff.—Bir- 
mingham Journal. 

Destruction BY Fire or A PranororTE Facrory.— On 
Friday morning, August 6th, a fire, involving the destruction 
of a large amount of property, broke out shortly after five 
o'clock, on the extensive premises of Mr. Henry Squire, piano- 
forte manufacturer, No. 25, Hollingworth-street, Liverpool-road, 
Holloway. The discovery was made by some of the neighbours, 
who aroused the inmates, and dispatched the police for the 
Society’s fire escapes, which were promptly on the spot, under 
the direction of Inspector Baddely, and rendered most essential 
service on the occasion. The brigade engines from Watling- 
street, Farringdon-street, Jeffrey-square, Holborn, and the two 
powerful parish engines of Islington, followed very quickly. 
As is too frequently the case, there was at first a scarcity of 
water, and the most strenuous exertions of all present failed to 
make the slightest impression on the flames, which ignited the 
dwelling-house, which also fell a prey to the flames. A plentiful 
supply being now obtained, the engines were got to work in an 
admirable manner, but, notwithstanding great exertions, the 
manufactory and dwelling, with their valuable contents, were 
burnt out, and the adjoining houses considerably damaged. The 
cause of the outbreak is unknown. The loss will fall on the 
Pheenix and other offices. 

A New Prima Donna—(From the Moniteur).—* The last com- 
petitions, both in comic opera and grand opera singing, has 
shown that the Imperial Conservatoire has trained some beauti- 
ful voices; a few still crude and hardly free from their native 
roughness ; others sufficiently cultivated to evoke ere long the 
plaudits of our leading theatres. First of all, we must congra- 
tulate Professor Révial, whose unprecedented triumph is well 
earned by his unremitting labour, indefatigable zeal, and un- 
surpassed efforts. Two first prizes, awarded unanimously, a 
second prize worth as much as a first one, and an acceasit, 
equal to a second prize: such are the results of this 
glorious campaign. In the ladies’ class, the first prize has 
been gained by Mademoiselle Augusta Thomson, whom the 
Opéra is sure to lose no time in securing. She has a magni- 
ficent soprano voice, of excellent tone, great flexibility, purity, 
and vibration. She is said to be of Scottish origin, and he 
studied for twenty-seven successive months in Professor Révial's 
class, to whom the success of this pupil is pre-eminently due. 
Madlile. Thomson sang, in a most admirable manner, the grand 
scena from the Huguenots, ‘O beau pays de la Touraine.’ In 
the Gentlemen’s Classes, the first prize was awarded to M. 
Hayet, also Monsieur Révail’s pupil, who gave the air of 
‘La Fiancée’ with great expression. In the Female Classes 
next to Madlle. Thomson, who toto vertice supra est, a second 

rize was divided between Madlles. Breuillé and Litschener.” 
We understand, adds the Worth British Daily Mail, that Madlle. 
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Thomson is the sister of Mr. James Thomson, the well-known 
Glasgow professor of the pianoforte, and that she has already 
been offered a handsome engagement at the Grand-Opéra, 
Paris, 








BRIGNOLI AND GAZZANIGA. 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 


Brienout is incorrigible. He should be made to wear trousers 
full of thistles, to keep him awake. The réle of Phaon, though 
somewhat threadbare, is still full of dramatic interest, The rdle 
of Violetta is equally threadbare ; but in the hands of Gazza- 
niga, it becomes absolutely great. Phaon can be made a 
magnificent rdéle for dramatic intensity, but Brignoli (who 
appears to detest the character) sings it like a stick, Where 
and how he will end, if he persists in pursuing 
this sleepy course, Heaven only knows. The aria, 
in the first act, was deficient in fire, and very bad 
in the upper notes. He has lately acquired a trick of 
singing high notes as if from the roof of his mouth—a mode 
very easy of execution, but tending in the end to what might be 
called nasality. Brignoli can sing divinely, if he chooses. He 
is enormously fat, but “vidth and visdom,” in his case, do not 
come together. His repose on the stage is death-like, and 
enough to throw a cold chill over the impassioned Gazzaniga. 
The costume in this opera seems made up from Morma and 
Semiramide; and Brignoli’s, in particular, is abominable. 

Of Gazzaniga, what can we say ? If we had swallowed forty 
dictionaries, in as many different languages, we should still be 
unable to do her justice. Her face is childlike and full of ex- 
pressive simplicity, with the sweetest (looking—for we cannot, 
alas! vouch personally for its saccharine qualities,) sort of a 
mouth imaginable, that utters sounds of joy or woe in the most 
wonderful manner. From the beginning to the end of this opera, 
her performance was a triumph. She carried the entire weight, 
almost, like Atlas of old, upon her own shoulders. The duet, 
in the second act, with Miss Phillipps, was tender and bewitching. 
The second act was magnificent. Madame Gazzaniga’s lower 
notes have a wild, wailing tone about them, at times, that 
appeals strangely to the heart. The trio in the third act was 
admirably given. The nuptial song and the finale were truly 
grand. Her acting throughout was superb. This opera demands 
so much intense action, that we fear, in other hands, it would 
prove a failure. It so proved in London, when first produced 
there, and was withdrawn after the second representation. 
Here Madame Gazzaniga has made it a great success, Mr. Gye 
should have secured her for Covent Garden, and pitted her 
against the reputed formidable Piccolomini, of Lumley’s troupe. 
London would be swept, as if by a tornado, at the rivalry of two 
such actresses, 








WReENs.—We waked the other morning—one of those May morn- 
ings — notwithstanding our domicile is a city one, with delightful 
sounds coming in at the window. They were the notes of sweet-ainging 
birds. What lovely music. It was the first of the season that had 
come to our ears, and it struck a chord that called to mind scenes of 
youth, long, long ago. We hastened to the window and looked out. 
Ha, ha, my old friends, we cried, and so you have come back again. 
Tt was the wrens, the same ones, undoubtedly, we built a nestling- 
place for last year. There was one pair then, now two pair—the 
progeny, we suppose, of those that sung for us last year. And so, we 
said, you have both come for a nestling-place, have you? Well, there 
is the old one, but you must have another. An increasing family needs 
more room. You shall have it. Notwithstanding the morning was a 
rainy one, we feared our pets might feel neglected, and so down we 
went to provide for their necessities. How amply were we repaid the 
little labour; for all the time we were engaged they were hopping 
about the peach limbs, picking off the insects and singing all the while 
most merrily. Who would not cultivate such society as this? Who 
would not like to have their faces protected from insects that destroy 
foliage and fruit ? Every one, surely. Then protect the wrens, build 
nestling-places for them, and they will come every spring and send 
their sweet notes into your open window some pleasant May morning, 
to waken you to see the beauty of sunrise, or lull you into dreams 
of the old farm-house, orchards, and singing-birds,—Zyibune. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 


TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT, 
Anv Hlaker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of Parliament, 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 


No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 


Allen's Elustratey Catalogue 


Of Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 
with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by post for twostamps. 
ec -ATENT SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Com- 
partments. 
ALLEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressing Case. 
ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square opening. These articles 
are the best of the kind yet invented. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 


REY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints 
cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR AND FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s, and 15s. ; Combs from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey hair 
and baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s, 
Offices, 82, Basinghall-street, London. [Illustrated pamphlets ‘‘ Why Hair 
becomes ree f and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Sold by all 
chemists and perfumers of repute. 


OMPLETE OPERAS FOR VIOLIN, Is. each, Boosey 


and Sons’ New Series:—Il Trovatore, The Bohemian Girl, La Traviata, 
Rigoletto, Maritana, Le Prophéte, La Sonnambula, Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Elisire d’Amore, Ernani, Masaniello, Don Pasquale, I Puritani, 
Les Huguenots, Il Barbicre, Don Juan. Also 100 Dances for the Violin, Is. 
Pratten’s 100 Operatic Airs for the Flute, 1s. 6d. Case’s 100 Sacred Melodies for 
the Concertina, 1s. 6d. Case’s 100 Popular Melodies for the Concertina, 1s, 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


OOSEY AND SONS’ CHEAP SERIES OF OPERAS 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO.—Each volume contains the whole of the Opera, 
with an introductory article describing the plot 1nd character of the music. In 
cloth. Luisa Miller, 5s,; Rigoletto, 5s.; Il Trovatore, 5s.; La Traviata, 5s ; 
Les Vepres Siciliennes, 7s. 6d. ; Figlia del Reggimento, 4s. ; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s. ; 
Lucia, 5s.; Puritani.6s.; Norma, 4s.; Sonnambula, 4s.; Fra Diavolo, 5s. ; 
Don Juan, 5s.; LesHuguenots, 7s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 
28, Holles-street. 


USIC FOR BRASS BAND.—Boosey’s New Brass 
Band Journal is published every month, for eight performers, price 4s. ; 
and: for sixteen performers, price 7s. per number. The instrumentation is as 
follows :—1st and 2nd Cornets, B flat ; 1st and 2nd Valve Bugles, B flat; 1st and 
2nd Althorns, E flat; Althorn, B flat; Euphonion, B flat (eight performers) ; 
Soprano Cornet, E flat; 1st and 2nd Trumpet, E flat; 1st and 2nd Horns, E flat ; 
1st and 2ud Trombones—Bombardon, FE flat ; Drums, ad lib. (sixteen performers). 
The number for July contains the ‘‘Maud Valse” and ‘Marguerite Polka,” by 
Laurent. Full particulars gratis, Boozey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S 100 DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN, 1s. 

100 Ballads for the Violin, 1s.; 100 Operatic Airsfor the Flute, by Pratten, 

1s. 6d. ; 100 Melodies for the Concertina, by Case, Is.; 100 Sacred Melodies for 

the Concertina, by Case, 1s. 64.; Il Trovatore for the Violin, 1s.; La Traviata 

ditto, 1s. ; Rigoletto, 1s.; The Bohemian Girl ditto, 1s. ; Maritana ditto, 1s.; &. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, London, 


OOSEY AND SONS’ CHEAP MUSIC.—R. 8. Pratten’s 

100 Operatic Airs for the Flute, 1s. 6d. ; Case’s 100 Sacred Melodies for the 
Concertina, 1s. 6d. ; Case’s 100 Popular Melodies for the Concertina, 1s.; Boosey’s 
100 Dances for the Violin, 1s. ; Boosey’s complete Operas for the Violin, 1s. each ; 
Boosey’s complete Operas for the Pisnoforte, in cloth, from 4s. to 7s. 6d. each ; 
Laurent’s Album of Dance Music, 5s, ; the Verdi Album ° songs), 6s. ; Mendels- 
sobhn’s Songs Without Words (6 books), 6s. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 
28, Holles-street. 


ASY MUSIC FOR CONCERTINA AND PIANO.— 
4 12 numbers, price Is. each, Popular Recreations, arranged by George Case. 
(Each contains 5 or 6 pages.) 1, Rigoletto: ‘‘La donna ® mobile,” and ‘‘ Questa 
o quella.” 2, Il Trovatore: ‘‘Il balen,” and ‘‘Ah! che la morte” (Trouba our’s 
Song). 8, Lucia di Lammermoor: “Fra pocoame,” and ‘Tu che Dio a spiegasti.” 
4, Scnnambula: ‘‘ All is lost now,” and “Still so gently.” 5, Norma: “ Deh! 
non te.” 6, Selection of the most popular Valses, by D’Albert. 7, Polka: 
“L’Enfant,” by D’Albert. 8, Valse (sung by Madame Gassier), Venzano. 9, 
French Airs: ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” “La Marseillaise,” and “ Mourir pour la 
atric.” 10, Irish Airs: ‘‘The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls,” “St. 
atrick’s Day,” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 11, Scotch Airs; ‘‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,” ‘Blue Bells of Scotland,” “Annie Laurie,” and ‘Comin’ thro’ th’e 
rya” 12, American Airs: “Minnie,” “Old Folks at Home,” and “Nelly Bly.’ 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


















































No. 1, , 

The principal Airs from Bellini’s 
La Sonnambula, 

Chorus 

Dearest companions 

Now with joy 

As I view these scenes 

Maid, those bright eyes 

Phantom chorus 

Sounds so joyful 

Take now this ring 

I cannot give expression 

Oh heaven ! tempt me not 

Thou speakest falsely 

Hear me swear 

Such return for love 

Yes, I am jealous 

All is lost now 

Still so gently o’er me stealing 

Yes, for me Time’s power 

Do not mingle 


Echos—Quadrilles—Musard 


0. 2, 
The principal Airs Jrom Verdi's 
mani, 
Oh! di verd pane pm 
Evviva beviam 
Oh! tu che I’ alma adora 
Come rugiada al cespite—Cava- 
tina 
I miei lamenti 
Letizia inoudi 
Oro, quant oro 
Non vendetta pitt tromenda 
Frnani involami 





MUSIC FOR CORNET-A-PISTONS. 


CORNET SOLOS. 


BOOSEY’S CORNOPEAN JOURNAL. 


Containing 274 of the most favourite Operatic Melodies, Dances, Songs, &c. Published in Ten Numbers, 28, each ; or, complete in One Volume, 


Qual d’ over 

A consolarmi affretti 

Se tanto in ira 

Dimmi, ah; dimmi 
Ah! vanne, o caro! 

Qh! gia in’collera 

La figlia mia quel angelo 
Esaltiam la tua 
Chorus—Dopo I’ introduziono 
Polonaise 

Tetro sovrasta il vento 


La Brise du Matin Quadrilles 
Alpenlicder Waltzes. 


No. 4. 
Lucy Neal 
Buffalo gals 
Near the lake 
Lubly Rosa 
Ole Joe 
Who is dat knocking at de door? 
The ivy green 
My ole aunt Sally 
Swiss Air 
Le Départ des Styrieus 
The calm : 
My heart’s on the Rhine 
Pestal 
Dear Italy, my Fatherland 
The parting 
Dypt wi habt—Swedish melody 
Ole Dan Tucker ‘ 
| Meco tu vieni, from Stranicra 
| Jenny Lind’s Hordu Ulla Flicka 
‘ee Song, sung by Jenny 








handsomely bound, 15s. 


The Rataplan 
Apparvi alla luce 

arch 
E un bricconi—Coro 
Tal volto 
Da quel istante 
A voto cosi 
D’ un ascolto 
Che dre, che fare 
Convien partir 
Che naqui al rimbombo 
Stretti insiem 
Tyrolese 
Per Giovar 
A life on the ocean ware 
Les Séduisantes—Quadrilles 
Nightingale Polka 


No. 6. 


| I’m afloat 


Loin de toi 

La Rose 

L’Eta del contento 

Michelemma—Canzone de Pesca- 
tore 

La scarpetta 

Bedda eurille 

Cannetello—Neapolitan air 

French fanfare 








Woodman, spare that tree 
Irish cradle song 

The bonny cuckoo 

The Irish peasant’s lament 
Nay, tell me no more 

Oh! moment of pleasure 





Spanish war song 
The standard bearer 
Austrian Lindler 

Airs Fp Donizetti's 
isire d’Amore. 
Quanto 2 bello 
Bel conforto 
Della crudele 
Come Paride 
Paride Vezzosa 
Chiedi all’ aura 
Lusinghiera 
Uditi, Uditi 
Esulti pur la barbara 
Cavatina 
In guerra ed in amor 
Io son ricco—Barcarolle 
Voglio dire 
Duet 
Una furtiva—Romanza 


Queen of the Night 
No. 8. 


Mire dans ces yeux 
The night 

Adieu, Marie 

Rule Britannia 

Ah! tempt me not 
The peasant’s song 
May song 

Jardiniero di mi vida 
The Corsair 

Mia cara cocolo 
Lilla’s a lady—German air 
Rory O’More—Irish 


Princi; 








| Me proteggi mi diffende 
Mareh 


| Sol promisso Dio 
| Vieni in Roma 
Oh! di quel sei 
Deh conte 

Si fino all’ ora 
Ah! del tebro 
Guerra, guerra 


—_—, 


Il faut pleurer 

Il cuvo Pellegrino 

Vanne o Rosa 

Nel silenzio 

Zéphyr et l’ Amour—Waltzes 


No. 10. 
Canzion de Cadiz 
La Brigantine 
Ma Normandie 
La Jeune Fille 
Russian melody 
Extra Post Waltz 
L’'Indovina 
| Aragonese—Canzion Espanole 
Barcarolle 
Irish Quadrille 
Romance—Herold : 
Now is the month of Maying 
German galop 
The evening hymn 
Austrian melody 
Air, 2 la valse 
The Pirate's Lullaby 
O Nannie! wilt thou gang 





Tutto sprezzo , bind Airs from Donizetti's Hunting ch Galop, favourite 
F ae Tic e toc : : on ssrabes: Bridal Eve 
be poy ad ee Amusements des jeunes belles— Lucrezia Borgia, ee > ae E 
Pit d’ ogni Waltses ' Roepe Venton maid a 
Lo vedremo—Aria Les Ravissantes—Quadrilles Come @ bello Sicilian Mariner's hymn Masaniello. 
Vieni meco sol de rose No. 5. Do Pescateve en Absence—Tyrolienne Market Chorus 
Marcia ‘ Russian Air Venus Quadrille Helenen Waltzes My sister dear 
Oh! come felice French Sauteuse __ | Minerva Valse Rosenbluthen Waltzes Barcarolle 
Le Danoi sari The principal Airs from Verdi's | Pas des Déesses No. 9. : . ; 
Loe | mb Hebe Galop Ta Yodova Homant—Neapolitan| Come, oer the, stream, Chari. 
Camellia—Polks |Oh! nobil e sempio La Rive étrangtre air att ota gu 
Non fu sogno Barcarolle, from Zampa The True Love Let's have a dance 
No. 3 Come poteva Air—Il Bravo—Marliani Last Rose of Summer oa f Mall 
The principal Airs from Donizetti's; Gia 1a croce Austrian melody Vive Henri IV. Eade y wort mi 
Linda hamounix. Or baste No. 7. God save the Queen Galopede uadrill 
Ambo nati—Romanza Rock'd in the cradle of the deep Russian march Principal Airs from Bellini’s Jenny Jones—Welsh Air 
Compi, o cielo !—Prayer The principal Airs from Donizetti's, Riego’s hynn—Spanish orma, Air from Zampa 
Di tue pene sparve | Figlia del Reggimento, Aria Aragonese Dell’ aura Paddy’s Request—Guernsey 
Da quel di che Ciascun lo dice Quand de la nuit Meco all’ altar Portuguese Hymn 
CORNET AND PIANO. 
THE CORNET MISCELLANY. 
A Collection of New Music for fhe Cornct-4-Pistons and Pianoforte. By Taomas Harper. Price 3s, each number. 
FIRST SERIES. FIRST SERIES—(continued). SECOND SERIES—(continued). 
No. 1. Rigoletto. ee < +» Verdi No, 10. Linda di Chamounix +» Donizetti No. 17. Les Vépres Siciliennes .. +» Verdi 
2. 11 Trovatore .. ve; ee «» Verdi 11. Elisire ee oe ee +» Donizetti 18. LaSonnambula .. ee -- Bellini 
8. 1 Puritani .. ee . -. Bellini 12. Robert le Diable .. ee Meyerbeer 19. Fra Diavolo.. os we -- Auber 
4. Lucrezia Borgia .. oe «» Donizetti 20. Favorita oe oe . «. Donizetti 
& Menent,, ss uses Vere SECOND SERIES, 21.1 Lombardi... .. «. «. Verdi 
6. Lucia di Lammermoor «+ Donizetti No. 13. Les Huguenots .. ee +» Meyerbeer 22. Guillaume Tell .. se -. Rossini 
7. La Traviata .. oy és .. Verdi 14. Fille du Régiment .. ee ee Donizetti 23. Zampa ee e es .. Heérold 
8. Der Freischtitz «é oe «» Weber 15. Don Pasquale ee oe -- Donizetti 24, Don Giovanni ee aa -» Mozart 
9. Masaniello .. ..  « .. Auber 16, Norma eo ee we we Bellini *,* To be continued at intervals, 


La Sonnambula:— 








BOOSEY’S REPERTOIRE. 


Containing the most popular MODERN OPERAS, etc. 


te 


1, Come per me—Cara Campagne... ee 


2. Vi ravviso—Tu non sai de te 
8. Tutto 2 sciolto—Ah, perche non .. 


8. E la voce—Ah, consolarmi .. ee 


9. Ah, bel destin—Di tu pene.. 


Rigoletto :— 


g. 
14. Second selection of sovgs .. «e 3 


4. Prendil’ anel ti dono., 


5. Ah fosco ciclo—Ah, non giunge wv 


6. Son geloso—Tutto 8 gioja 
Linda di Chamo 


hounix :— 
7. Cara luoghi—O luce di quest’ anima 


Lessons, by Caussinus, Forestier, Carnaud, and others, besides 50 popular Operatic Melodies, &c., formin 
aper cover, 5s, ; price 6s. handsomely bound. 


© ce c0.c09 co co B 
coocooo™ 


rnani :— 
10. Ernani, involami 


8. 
3 
oo owe 8 
3 
8 


eco coo 


of 


15. Introduction—Questa o quella—Tutto 6 


ae r 2 ay oe % ioja—Ballata, &c, ee ee ee 0 
= joa ene sponser magi 16. E vf re dell’ anima—caro nome—Zitti, 

a es Oe . Come rugiada al cespite .. oo we 8 Zitti—Deh non = Ta pa Fe oh 
Gordigiani (L.):— 17. Parmi veder—La donna 8 mobile—Bella 

£8 0 13, Three celebrated songs .. .. .. 3 SQMB ce. te, ee oe oe ae 0 





NEW CORNET INSTRUCTOR. 
BOOSEY’S UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR. 


Edited by Stanton Jones; containing the Elements of Music, with copious Instructions in the Art of Playing the Cornet-a-Pistons, followed by 100 Progressive 


ever published. 





BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


the most complete and useful work for this instrument 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, AND 3, 1858. 





PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 


MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE VICTOIRE BALFE, 


ND 
MADAME CASTELLAN. 


MADAME ALBONI, 
MISS DOLBY, 


AND 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
MR. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RONCONT, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, MR. WEISS, 


AND AND 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
ORGANIST ... .. Mr. STIMPSON. 
ConDUCTOR ... wee .. Mr. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 
Tuesday Morning. 


ELIJAH ae a 69 ae MENDELSSOHN. 
Wednesday Morning. 

ELI e.. ooo ee ae wee oes .. Costa. 
Thursday Morning. 

MESSIAH ee... as a op SF .. HANDEL. 

Friday Morning. 
JUDITH 5 .. (4 New Oratorio) Henry Lestre. 
LAUDA SION see £5 are = ... MENDELSSOHN. 


SERVICE IN C ae a aa io BEETHOVEN. 


On the Evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


And on the Evening of Friday, 
A DRESS BALL; 





PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE HALL. 


# 8. d. 
Tickets for Secured Places for the Morning Performances .. -» each 1 1 0 
For Unsecured Places .. ee ° oe en os oe oo oo 010 6 
For Secured Places for the Evening Performances oe oe oe -- 015 0 
For Unsecured Places .. ae ee oe oe ee oe e - 08 0 
For the Ball—Gentlemen’s Tickets oo oe oe ee oe +» 012 0 
» _ _ Ladies’ Tickets * ee o* oe oe os - 0 8 0 

For admission to all the Performances, and to any part of the Hall except 
sae SG» @ 


the Orchestra, but without the privilege of a Secured Seat.. 


STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE. 

‘This Committee will ballot for and select places for parties (whether resident in 
Birmin; ham or not) who cannot conveniently ballot for their own places. 

Applicatious to the Strangers’ Committee may be made, either personally or by 
letter, to GEoRGE WHATELEY, Esq., 41, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, and will be 
received up to Thursday, the 26th of August. 

No application will be attended to unless it be accompanied by a remittance of 
the full price of the places required. 


LODGINGS, 
VISITORS desirous of ENGAGING APARTMENTS during the approaching 
Festival, are requested to make application, by letter, to Mr. Harrison, Music- 
seller, Colmore-row and Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. 





a nf eager RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 

ave been entered into with the London and North-Western, Great West 
Midland, Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, Stour Valley, North Stafford. 
shire, and South Staffordshire Railway Companivs. 


Programmes, containing full details of the Performances, and Special Railway 
Arrangements, may be had, gratis, ou application to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary 
to the Committee, 34, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham, who will also supply any other 


information desired. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 





LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 


GENERAL INFIRMARY AT LEEDS, 
TO BE HELD IN THE 
NEW TOWN HALL, 
on 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, September 8th, 9th, 
10th, and llth, 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
In consequence of the expressed intention of Her Majesty to open the Town Hall 


on Tuesday, Sept. 7th, the Festival will commence on Wednesday, Sept. 8th, 
instead of the previous day, as originally fixed. 





REVISED PROGRAMME OF THE MORNING PERFORMANCES. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Elijah ne a at oe we se .. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

ey - oe «+ Rossini 


Stabat Mater 
«. JSeb. Bach 


Selections from the ‘‘ Passions Musik ” a oe oe 
(According to the text of St. Matthew) 

ORGAN PERFORMANCE, 

Mount of Olives (Engedi) ae se .. +e - ee «. Beethoven 
FRIDAY MORNING. 

The Seasons (Spring and Summer) .. oe oe . 
ORGAN PERFORMANCE. 

Israel in Egypt (with the Organ Accompaniments by Mendelssohn).. Handel 

SATURDAY MORNING. 
Messiah os oe ee = oS oe < oe ee .. Handel 


Haydn 


Grand Concerts will be given on the Evenings of Wedne:day, Thursday, and 
Friday. 

On? Wednesday (Evening, the Programme will include a NEW CANTATA by 
Dr. W. Sterndale Bennett, entitled ‘* The May Queen.” 

Programmes, Plans of the large Hall, and further information may be had on 
application to Mr. FRED SPARK, Secretary to the Festival Committee, 


By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT BARR, 
ALDERSON SMITH, \ Hon Secs, 
J. N. DICKINSON, 
Committee Rooms, 7, Greek-street, Park-row, Leeds. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ LATEST PIANOFORTE 

MUSIC.—The young Recruit, 2s.; Chime again, beautiful bells, 2s.; Nel 

cer pitt non mi sento, with variations, 3s,; The Naiad’s Dream, 2s. ; Warblings at 

Eve, 2s.; The Echo Nocturne, 2s.; Marie, nocturne, Op. 60, 8s. ; Serenade, 

Op. 64, 2s.; The Farewell, romance, 2s.; The Fairies’ Dance, 2s. ; In Absente, 
romance, 2s. 


EMS from the GREAT MASTERS, both Sacred and 

Secular. Selected and Arranged for the Pianoforte by G. F. WEST. The 
first series is now complete of this popular work. By the same Author, Vesper 
Hymn, 3s.; Cujus Animum, 3s.; Russian Hymn, 8s,; March from Oberon, 3s, ; 
Sound the Loud Timbrel, 2s. 6d.; the Prayer from Mos? in Egitto, 3s. 








EW CATALOGUES OF VOCAL MUSIC.—Songs, 


Duets, Glees, &c., gratis, and postage free. Apply to Her Majesty’s Pub- 
lishers, the Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. 


VINCENT WALLACE’S LATEST PIANOFORTE 

e PIECES.—German Melody, 2s. 6d.; Becthoven’s celebrated Romance in 

F, 3s.; The Song of our Native Land, 4s.; Robin Adair, 4s. ; O, my Love is like 

the Red, Red Rose, and Come o’er the Stream, Charlie, 3s.; Graziella, Nocturne, 
3s. ; Styrienne, pour piano. 3s. ; Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 

Loudon: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, 











CATALOGUE or VALUABLE anp IMPORTANT 

MUSIC; containing Handel’s works in full score, by Dr. Arnold, 40 vols., 
large paper ; also by Randall and Wright, large paper ; and by the Handel Society ; 
Purcell’s Sacred Music; Opera Scores by eminent composers; Pianoforte Works, 
Glees, Madrigals, &c. ; Valuable Treatises ou Music, &c. Also, a catalogue of books, 
part 204, both gratis. JOHN PETHERAM, 96, High Holborn. 





Published by Jonn Boosey, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by ReeEp, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keitu, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street; Jon SuEPHERD, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
ae and Glasgow ; for Ireland, H. BusseLt, Dublin; and all Music- 
sellers, 


Printed by Witttam Spencer Jonwnson, ‘Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex,— 
Saturday, August 14, 1858, 











